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MONOPOLY INCUMBENT ON SUCCESS 


UPPORTING the theory we have repeatedly ad- 
vanced in these columns that any municipalized 
public utility, to be a success, must be a monopoly, 
President J. W. Lilienthal of the San Francisco United 
Railways is found reiterating this truth to the board 
of supervisors of the northern metropolis in regard to 
the street railway situation there. In effect, he declared 
that his company was prepared to consider an offer 
from the city for its entire system. Although the in- 
vitation is said to have been a “big surprise,” to many 
cognizant of the constant friction due to the use of 
private company tracks by the municipal line the offer 
is regarded as an inevitable sequence. The successor 
in office of President Calhoun has had a hard row to 
hoe what with lapsing franchises, the deflection of 
company assets in illegitimate enterprises, constant 
litigation and inimical public sentiment toward the en- 
terprise. If the supervisors can devise a way to fin- 
ance a purchase that the people will ratify it will settle 
what is now a most vexatious problem, both for the 
municipal railroad and the private concern. In its cur- 
tailed investment the city is showing a profit, but when 
it undertakes to parallel the existing private lines, as 
is threatened, deficits will transplant profits in the one 
case while the United Railways will only be deeper in 
the mire. What is true of the San Francisco situation 
is equally true of Los Angeles in regard to the parallel- 
ing of the electrical systems by the city. It is economic 
waste and must result in financial defeat if persisted 
in. Unless the municipality shall enjoy a monopoly of 
the business all talk of earning a million a year and 
reducing the price of electricity to consumers twenty- 
five per cent must be regarded as the superfluous en- 
thusiasm of impractical souls. However, the city off- 
cials have the bit in their teeth and are beyond control. 
There is bound to be disastrous upset in the not far 
distant future. 


» 


LOGICAL OPPONENTS FOR PRESIDENCY 


ONTINUED harsh criticism of the Wilson admin- 

istration by Theodore Roosevelt could have but 
one meaning and that political. For months prior to 
his Trinidad trip and at intervals since the Colonel has 
viciously derided Mr. Wilson’s policies, particularly his 
Mexican attitude and his volte face on the question of 
preparedness. At times, the contemptuous language 
employed has approached the Owen Wister scurrilous 
type. That the President had excellent reasons for 
charging that a plot was afoot to force intervention in 
Mexico is not doubted. Nor would it be a difficult 
task, one imagines, to name half a dozen of the large 
American property owners in Mexico who have secret- 
ly striven to that end, the Colonel to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. As between Hughes and Roosevelt it 
is to be hoped the latter will succeed in getting the 
Republican and Progressive nomination. The issue 
will then be clean-cut and decisive. Mr. Justice Hughes 
does not want the office, his views on burning issues 
are absolutely unknown and everyone will realize that 
his campaign will be in the nature of a forced task, 
reluctantly essayed. Roosevelt, to the contrary, is eager 
for the fray and with his platform already skeletonized: 
“No pussyfooting! America first, hyphens relegated to 
obscurity. Preparedness in advance to insure respect 
for American rights.” These briefly epitomize the 
Roosevelt doctrines which the Chicago conventions are 
invited to consider if they evince a disposition to make 
him the joint nominee. We are frank to say that it 
will make strong appea! to the unthinking and emo- 
tional, but will cause the judicious to pause and weigh 


carefully the relative merits of the opposing candidates. 
The gravest indictment against Woodrow Wilson is 
that he has changed his mind, that what he rejected a 
year ago, to-wit, the policy of preparedness, today he 
espouses. Nothing particularly discreditable in that; 
it is the unchangeable, opinionated mind that is to be 
feared. Circumstances often alter cases. As to his al- 
leged shifting policy in Mexico we fail to discern it. 
From the outset, Americans were warned that with 
internecine warfare continued residence in the troubled 
republic would be hazardous; all who stayed took 
chances. That support of Carranza was justified 1s 
demonstrated by the strong following he has attracted 
of the best elements in military and civil life. As to 
his general foreign policy, he has triven to maintain 
American rights and the principles of humanity with- 
out precipitating the country into war and for that the 
country is grateful. We are not disposed to under- 
estimate Colonel Roosevelt’s fine qualities, but neither 
are we ready to forget the constructive statesmanship 
of the President in the three years he has occupied the 
White House. He wears well, after all is said and done, 
although he is not always happy in his appointments to 
public Giice, 


REAL PERIL OF IMMIGRATION 


ROM an esteemed reader of The Graphic we are 

in receipt of a courteous letter taking exceptions 
to our support of the Burnett literacy test in the new 
immigration bill approved by the house by a large 
majority. Our correspondent harks back to the vote 
of the Pilgrims and Puritans in seeking to close Ameri- 
can port to any not of their own religious sect; to the 
opposition manifested in 1797 when the first alien act 
was under consideration and, in the ensuing century, 
the various efforts to shut out undesirables are cited. 
He sums up his conclusions in this wise: (1) The 1m- 
migrant’s inability to read does not unfit him for mak- 
ing an honest living; (2) that being able to read is not 
a test of the immigrant’s moral qualities and that the 
immigrant who does pass the test might soon prove 
to be morally undesirable; (3) that a proper application 
of a literacy test of the immigrant is not at the time of 
landing but when he is to be naturalized as a citizen; 
(4) that it is unwise to provoke the Japanese, with 
whom we have always been on friendly terms, by 
classing them with the inferior races. To meet the 
last indictment first: We wholly and unreservedly agree 
that the Burnett bill in that part of the provision which 
excludes the Japanese is a mistake. The gentleman’s 
agreement of 1907 has been loyally kept by the Jap- 
anese government, the terms of which automatically 
barred coolies from entering this country, by the non- 
issuance to them of the necessary passports. The poli- 
tical banalities of Governor Johnson and the anti- 
Asiatic fanatics, what time the proposed anti-alien land 
law was before the state legislature, calling attention to 
the oriental “peril,” offend the sensibilities. From an 
immigration of nearly 31,000 in 1907 the number shrunk 
to 16,418 in 1908, to 2,275 the year following and to 
2,798 in 1910. Accord+ug to the last census there were 
only 72,157 Japanese in the United States, and since 
that time the net admission of Japanese into this coun- 
try, deducting those who have gone back, is but 3,786, 
an annual average of about 800. So much for their 
alleged menace. Consider their avidity to learn the 
English language, their thrifty habits and general good 
citizenship and then let anyone dare class them among 
the “undesirables.” True, they are, apparently, not 
eligible, under the law, by the Mongolian classification, 
to become citizens of the United States by naturaliza- 
tion, but that is our misfortune since they have in them 
highly desirable qualities of human amalgam. As a 
matter of fact whether or not they are Mongolians has 
never been passed upon by our highest court; the ques- 
tion remains unanswered legally; they may or may 
not be eligible. ‘To blend the other three items of 
protest advanced by our correspondent: We _ need 
hardly remind him that conditions of today are vastly 
different from what they were a century ago, when 
educational facilities were so limited, and the agricultural 
possibilities here so great that any healthy, ambitious 
man, however illiterate, might easily gain a livelihood. 
Consider, that in the last thirty-five years the immigra- 
tion has come largely from the countries of low Europe 
only one per cent of which people are today operating 











farms, either as owners or tenants; they have flocked 
into the large cities, vastly augmenting the burdens of 
government because of their inability to provide for 
themselves. It is of record that there are 2,565,012 
foreign-born adults in this country who cannot speak 
English and only 35,614 are attending public schools, 
presumably to learn. How can these two and one-half 
millions of aliens ever become good citizens in our ac- 
ceptation of the term? We have agreed that the im- 
posing of the literacy test will work a hardship on a 
small percentage of aliens, but if it will tend to keep 
out that possible influx from the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, of which, in spite of compulsory 
education in Italy, sixty per cent are illiterates, the bill 
will have accomplished good purpose. The desirables 
are not immigrating; it is the other kind that will drift 
in to add to the social problems we are now confront- 
ing and especially will this be true of continental 
Europe after the war. The men of stamina and quality 
will stay to rehabilitate their devastated countries; the 
foreign governments will hail every opportunity to 
slough off the weak, the pauperized, the vicious. This 
is the great menace in the next ten years, which must 
be met, and for which reason the literacy test is sound 
legislation. It is when contemplating this south of 
Europe peril that we realize how inconsequent is the 
alleged menace from Japanese immigration. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE AND TEUTON LOGIC 


y’ VIDENCE accumulates that it was the implacable 

4 torpedo and not the irresponsible floating mine 
that injured the inoffensive, unarmed passenger ship 
Sussex. Word from Berlin is slow in arriving, but 
meanwhile, testimony of survivors points, indubitably, 
to the fact that a submarine directed the missile that 
shattered the Sussex and caused the loss of many lives, 
including a few Americans. That Berlin will admit 
the responsibility is unlikely; yet even a disavowal will 
not suffice in view of the alarming increase in the 
number of ships attacked since the new declaration 
went into effect. If the state department becomes rea- 
sonably well-assured that a submarine was responsible 
for the torpedoing of the Sussex and the Englishman, 
resulting in loss of American citizens in both instances, 
it would seem that an ultimatum must follow from 
Washington or the United States will be a ghastly 
joke among civilized nations. That President Wilson 
will demand the absolute immunity from attack of mer- 
chant ships, unarmed or armed for defense only,fis a 
reasonable conclusion, the penalty of noncompliance 
being the discontinuance of all diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. We are inclined to sym- 
pathize with the point of view of the German govern- 
ment that finds its position so desperate that all ordi- 
nary methods of harassing the enemy are insufficient; 
not this country nor any other self-respecting neutral 
can accept with meekness the implied assertion that 
Germany proposes to be a law unto itself on the high 
seas; it is a postulate that must be emphatically rejected 
if the gospel of maritime freedom is to be maintained. 
Imperial Chancellor Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg in his 
review of the military and political situation Wednes- 
day, in the reichstag, dwelt upon the insult to the 
laws of humanity which interference with the trade 
of neutrals entails, in that it is an attempt to enforce 
the policy of starvation. Which, we wonder, is the 
greater crime: the torpedoing of unarmed passenger 
ships, without warning, or the blockade that seeks to 
prevent the transference of food supplies from neutral 
ships for German consumption? Apparently, the im- 
perial chancellor aims to justify Germany’s submarine 
warfare in these words: “We respect legitimate rights 
of neutral trade and commerce, but we can expect that 
our duty be recognized—to use all means against this 
policy of starvation.” We have been deeply impressed 
by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s statement of Ger- 
many’s intention. He asserts that “the sense and aim 
of the war is for the erection of a Germany so firmly 
united, so strongly protected that no one will ever feel 
the temptation to «annihilate us, that every one will 
concede to us the right of free exercise of our peaceful 
endeavors.” He adds: “Our aim is the lasting rescue of 
the European continent, which is now shaken to its 
very foundations.” True enough, and by whatr The 
peaceful endeavors of Germany? The Germans have a 
just right to be proud of the record of their troops, 
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the military prowess of their generals and for that all 
praise, but when he says that “if our adversaries want 
to continue the slaughter of human beings and the 
devastation of Europe theirs will be the guilt,” we are 
forcibly reminded of that picturesque figure of speech 
used by Lincoln in one of his Cooper Union addresses: 
A highwayman holds up a pedestrian and pointing a 
pistol at his head exclaims, “Hand over your valuables, 
or you will force me to kill you and by so doing you 
will become a murderer.” 





WHAT TUESDAY’S ELECTIONS REVEALED 

TOT political importance, nationally con- 
iN sidered, attaches to the Chicago election returns of 
Tuesday, in which the local Republican vote fell off 
so markedly from that of a year ago. Whereas Mayor 
‘Thompson in 1915 received a total of 398,538 votes the 
Republican candidates for aldermen in the 1916 elec- 
tion polled fewer than 190,000. But it was the intense 
disaffection with the Thompson administration and the 
Thompson aldermanic candidates that was responsible 
for this reversal rather than the intrinsic value of the 
Democratic cause. Thompson’s policies have been bit- 
terly assailed of late and a general realization existed 
that his performances had in nowise kept pace with 
his pre-election promises. Petty graft among office- 
holders also provoked much caustic comment. The 
repudiation of Senator La Follette’s aspirations in 
Wisconsin was the chief political unfolding of Tues- 
day’s elections, only two of his twenty-six aspiring dele- 
gates gaining a majoritv vote. In Michigan Senator 
William Alden Smith seems to have had his hopes of at- 
taining “favorite son” honors dashed by the peace-at- 
any-price advocate Henry Ford, who as the ‘business 
men’s” candidate and special prosperity agent was able 
to attract a large following His tentative candidacy can 
hardly be considered seriously. In New York a split 
delegation was the result of Tuesday’s vote with 
Hughes leading and Roosevelt a good second choice, 
the Progressive vote assuming respectable proportions, 
Thus far the Democrats have no occasion to experi- 
ence tremors because of primary forecasts. The “key- 
note’ speech will probably be made next Wednesday 
when President Wilson will deliver the Jefferson Day 
banquet address in Washington, under the auspices of 
the Common Council Club. The gathering will take 
on a national character because of the large number of 
Democratic leaders who have accepted invitations to 
attend. Whether or not Mr. Bryan will be “among 
those present” is listed with the uncertainties. 
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Pp ETRARCH and Laura, are names indissolubly con- 

nected in literature. Petrarch the laureate of the 
Christian world, and Laura, the mother of ten—or was 
it elevene—children, to whom the poet addressed his 
melting melodies, in honor of whom he sung the pas- 
sion of human love, are happily exempt from the sor- 
didness of guilty conduct; their love was spiritual, sole- 
ly. Laura’s reputation has come down to us unsullied; 
no breath of scandal attaches to her name, immortal- 
ized by Petrarch’s sonnets. She admired him immense- 
ly, gloried in his literary successes and inspired him 
to clean and wholesome living that he might be more 
worthy of her. It was the ideal love affair of all the 
ages! The wife of Hugues de Sade of Avignon, she 
was true to her husband and a devoted mother, proud 
of the lofty passion she had inspired in Petrarch. the 
literary aristocrat, mistress of his intellectual affec- 
tions, but in nowise yielding to weaknesses of the 
flesh. For twenty-one years he sung of the glories of 
his Laura and in all that time she was his true friend 
and nothing more. Unable to suppress his love Pe- 
trarch yet managed to hold it in decent check, his pas- 
sion finding expression in a succession of sonnets in 
which the charms and graces of Laura were poetically 
portrayed. When she succumbed in 1348 to the piague 
Petrarch was absent from Avignon, traveling in Italy. 
When tke sad news reach him, in his favorite copy of 
Virgil, still preserved in the Ambrosial library at Milan, 
he wrote in Latin this marginal note: 

“It was in the prime of my youth, on the sixth of 
April, at the first hour of the day [the variable eccles- 
lastical day] in the year 1327, that Laura, distinguished 
by her virtues, and celebrated in my verses, in the 
church of St. Clara, at Avignon, first appeared to my 
eyes. In the samme city and at the same hour, in the 
year 1348, this bright luminary disappeared from the 
world. Alas, I was then at Verona, ignorant of my 
wretchedness! Her chaste and beautiful body was laid, 
the same day, after vespers, in the Church of the Cor- 
deliers. Her soul returned to its home in heaven. I 
have written this with mingled pleasure and pain, re- 
tracing in this book, so often before my eyes, the sad 
memory of my great loss; that I may constantly re- 
member that there is nothing more left me to live for, 
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since my strongest tie to life has been broken, and 
inay easily renounce this empty and transitory world, 
and consider, being freed from my bonds, that it is 
time for me to flee from Babylon.” 


But Petrarch was to survive for more than a quarter 
century his beloved Laura. He was twenty-three when 
that first meeting took place, forty-four when the 
plague carried her off and seventy when the call came 
for him. Like Shakespeare he succumbed on his birth- 
day anniversary, July 20, 1374. He was found by his 
friend. Lombardo da Serica, dead in his study with 
his head reclining on a book. What a beautiful calling 
hence was that! May I, too, experience a similar leave- 
taking! 

I have an old print depicting that first interview of 
Petrarch and Laura. In the background looms the 
monastery of St. Clara. Two sturdy monks in the mid- 
dle distance have turned to witness the meeting of the 
poet and his heart’s mistress. In one of his sonnets 
Petrarch has voiced the impressions she produced in 
him: “She was dressed in green and her gown was 
embroidered with violets. Her face, her air, her gait 
were something more than mortal. Her person was 
delicate, her eyes tender and sparkling, and her eye- 
brows black as ebony. Golden locks waved over her 
shoulder whiter than snow; and the ringlets were in- 
terwoven by the fingers of love. Her neck was well 
formed, and her complexion animated by the tints of 
nature, which art vainly attempts to imitate. 


She was full of graces. An air of gaiety and 
tenderness breathed around her, but so pure and hap- 
pily tempered as to inspire every beholder with the 
sentiments of virtue. Till this moment I was a 
stranger to love; but its brightest fame was now lighted 
in my soul.” 


Various have been the opinions concerning Laura, 
but there appears to be no reason to doubt that she 
was the daughter of Audibert de Noves, a chevalier, 
and that her mother’s name was Ermessenda. The 
house of Noves held the first rank at Noves, a town 
of Provence, two leagues from Avignon, and Laura 
had a house in that suburb where she passed a part of 
the year. Her father left her a handsome dowry on 
her marriage, which was made by her mother, when 
she was very young, with Hugues de Sade. whose fam- 
ily was originally of Avignon, and who held high offices 
there. She was nineteen when Petrarch first met her 
and had been two years married. All controversy over 
the identity of Laura would seem to have been settled 
by the finding of a sonnet by Petrarch in the tomb of 
Madam de Sale, in the sixteenth century, and of which 
Lord Woodhouselee has made an excellent translation: 

Here now repose those chaste, those blest remains, 

Of that most gentle spirit, sole in earth! 

Harsh, monumental stone, that here confinest 

True honor, fame and beauty, all o’erthrown! 

Death has destroyed that Laurel green, and torn 

Its tender roots; and all the noble meed 

Of my long warfare, passing (if aright 

My melancholy reckoning holds) four lusters. 

O, happy plant! Avignon’s favored soil 

Has seen thee spring and die:—and here with thee 

Thy poet’s pén, and muse, and genius lie. 

O, lovely beauteous limbs! O vivid fire, 

That even in death hast power to melt the soul! 

Heaven be thy portion, peace with God on high! 


It was a life of Petrarch, translated from a French 
edition by Susanna Dobson and given English: publica- 
tion in 1776 that attracted my avid attention at the Old 
Book Shop this week. What a remarkable fourteenth 
century was that in which the poet lived! The friend 
of Boccacio, the near contemporary of Dante—who died 
when he was seventeen—the friend of de Bury the fam- 
ous English bibliophile, the contemporary of Chaucer, 
the confident of popes, nobles, kings and emperors! 
For his learning, his poetic gifts, his research work in 
the gathering of classical manuscripts Petrarch was the 
wonder and admiration of his age. Born in a suburb 
of Florence, his father, who was an exiled partisan 
churchman, took the seven-year-old Francisco, his 
brother Gerard, and their mother to Pisa, where the 
future poet was given exceptional opportunities for 
study. From Pisa the family was removed to Avignon 
at that time the seat of the popes. At the age of fifteen 
young Petrarch was sent to Montpellier to begin the 
study of jurisprudence, which he later pursued at Bo- 
logna. But his inclinations were not toward the law; 
the study of literature ever attracted him so that he 
neglected the legal science. This so displeased his 
father that in a passion he burnt a number of rare and 
costly Greek and Latin manuscripts which the young 
man by practicing much self-denial had been able to 
acquire. Yielding to the pleadings of his son, however, 
he spared Cicero’s “De Oratore” and the works of 
Virgil, which books, scorched by the flames, through- 
out his life Petrarch treasured above all others. At 
the death of his parents he returned to Avignon and 
owing to a low state of finances both brothers had re-: 
course to the church, taking minor orders. In paying 
court to persons of quality, which was indispensable to 
their success, the brothers were obliged by the con- 
ventions to be exceedingly particular in their dress. 
In’a letter written by Petrarch to Gerard he says, 
“Recollect the time when we wore white habits, on 
which the least spot or a plait ill placed would have 
been a subject of grief; when our shoes were so tight, 
we suffered martyrdom in them; when we walked in 
the streets, what care to avoid the puffs of wind, that 
would have disordered our hair, and the splashes of 
water, that would have tarnished the gloss of our 
cloaths.” 


One wonders how Petrarch found time for aught 
else save beautifying himself, sartorially, and yet by 
courage, patience and address he searched out many 
old Greek and Latin manuscripts of ancient authors 
in order to satisfy his thirst for knowledge and, ignor- 
ing poor translations, aimed for the originals which 
on occasions he transcribed himself, so resentful was 
he of the blunders of the copyists. In this way he 
collected and preserved many rare writings which 
otherwise might have been lost to posterity. Consider- 
ing the gay life led at Avignon this application of the 
young and attractive poet to the serious pursuits is the 
more creditable. Not that he was impeccable. Both 
Petrarch and his brother, as was the custom, had each 
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a mustress. By this Haison the poet became the father 
ef a son and daughter; the son, John, died of the plague, 
the second visitation, in 1362, but the daughter Frances 
was happily married to a Venetian of good family, 
Francesco de Brossano, whom Petrarch named in his 
will as his heir. His daughter, wife to Brossano, sur- 
vived her father ten years, dying in 1384. 


Naturally, Avignon, as the court of Rome, was the 
rendezvous of many strangers, distinguished alike for 
their talents and learning. Petrarch corresponded with 
many such and associated with men of learning of all 
countries who visited the papal seat. One of them was 
the famous Richard de Bury, whose pleasing wit, love 
of good books and genuine learning endeared him to 
Petrarch. What Petrarch did all his life in France 
and Italy de Bury (Bishop of Durham) did in Eng- 
land; searching out old manuscripts, having them 
copied and preserving them for all time. His own 
treatise on the love of books, embodied in his “Philo- 
biblon,” formed the subject of a browsing in these col- 
uinns a year or so ago. Boccacio or Boccace was an in- 
timate friend of Petrarch and their correspondence is 
of peculiar interest. In his will Petrarch bequeathed 
to John Boccace “five hundred florins of the gold of 
Florence, to buy him a winter habit for his evening 
studies,’ adding, “I am ashamed to leave so small a 
sum to so great a man.” Boccacio did not long sur- 
vive the master poet, dying the following year, De- 
cember 21, 1375. It is a curious circumstance that 
Boccacio’s Decameron, written soon after the plague 
attacked Florence and published in 1353, was unknown 
to Petrarch until 1374. In a letter to Boccacio, written 
shortly before he died, he tells of “happening” to meet 
with the stories and says, “I have only run over your 
Decameron, and therefore am not capable of forming 
a true judgment of its merits; but upon the whole it 
has given me a great deal of pleasure; the freedoms 
in it are excusable from having been written in youth, 
from the subjects it treats of, and the persons for whom 
it was designed. Your description of the people 
is very true and pathetic and the touching story of 
Grisildis has been ever since laid up in my memory, 
that J may relate it in my conversations with my 
friends. A friend of mine at Padua. a man of wit and 
knowledge, undertook to read it aloud; but he was 
scarcely got through half of it, when his tears pre- 
vented him going on; another of my friends,” adds 
Petrarch, somewhat slyly, one fancies, “after having 
read from beginning to end, without the least altera- 
tion of voice or gesture, returning the book, said, ‘It 
must be owned this is a touching history, and I should 
have cried, could I have believed it true, but there 
never was, nor ever will be a woman like Grisildis.’ ” 
This was Petrarch’s last letter. He closes it by saying, 
“Adieu, my friends, adieu, my letters!” 


But if it is curious that so intimate a friend of Boc- 
cacio did not see the Decameron until twenty-one years 
after its publication, it is equally strange that the Flor- 
entine was similarly unacquainted with Petrarch’s epic 
poem “Africa,” which won for him the honor of being 
crowned with the laurel at Rome by a Roman senator. 
The poet was then in his thirty-sixth year (1340). Yet 
twenty-four years later it appears that Boccacio had 
not seen this pretentious work, for it was not in his 
library at his death and his literary executor affirms 
that the author of the Decameron had never seen the 
poem. The reasons, perhaps, may be found in the 
reluctance of the Florentine to send to the great poet 
a work which might offend the delicacy and sublimity 
of his sentiments. Petrarch, doubtless, realized as he 
matured in mind, the shortcomings of the epic and did 
not care to submit it to so talented a writer as Boc- 
cacio. Petrarch, moreover, was a wanderer. His na- 
ture was restless and in journeyings through France 
and northern Italy he passed many years. Unlike 
Dante, democratic in temper and Homeric in his writ- 
ings, Petrarch aspired to perfection of poetic style, he 
is, in fact, a terary aristocrat. One suspects that his 
adoration of Laura was a sort of literary affectation. 
Dante had set an example of platonic affection for Bea- 
trice, also a married woman. Even as his “Vita Nuova” 
is practically the history of his love for Beatrice so 
the “Canzoniere” on which Petrarch’s fame rests, in its 
sonnets and pastorals, reflects his intellectual passion 
for Laura. These two women, then, in nowise false 
to their lawful spouses, were the inspiration for count- 
less poems breathing the noblest sentiments of love. 
Pure, sincere and beautiful are these melodies, proving 
as they do the absence of a guilty and personal passion. 
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The Violiniste 


In the cold-columned hall 
Where a shadowy wall 
Shows dim in a tapestried haze, 
Of figures and faces inwoven and stiffly outlined, 
With her rapt violin 
Nestling under her chin, 
She wavers and trembles and plays, 
And sways 
Like a flame in the wind. 


As a statue she stands, 
Where a shape in her hands, 
The spell of her genius obeys: 
Its soul to her soul as responding and fully resigned; 
While with sweep of the bow 
In an undulant flow 
She beckons and vibrates and plays, 
And sways 
Like a flame in the wind. 


And the gathering chords 
(Inarticulate words) 
Pour out in melodious maze, 
Of echoes half-murmuring, resonant, faintly divined; 
As with live violin 
Throbbing under her chin, 
She thrills into passion and plays, 

And sways 
Like a flame in the wind. 

~~ERNEST McGAFFEY 
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LOS ANGELES EXILES AND THEIR INDUSTRY 


T seemed to be a veritable field-day for Los An- 


gelans in New York, the Wednesday before the 
Willard-Moran fight. Everywhere I turned I en- 
countered one. First, I went up to the Wheeler Syn- 
dicate office, to call on E. W. Gale, who ts drawing 
yards of Wads for that organization. He had an ap- 
pointment to meet Harry Carr a few minutes later, 
Carr having declared a hiatus in Washington corre- 
spondence for the Times long enough to come up to 
see the big mill. The two of them were then going 
out with George Herriman (better known on Spring 
street as George the Greek), who is doing his Krazy 
Kat in the office of the Journal. After dropping in a 
minute or so to see Willard Huntington Wright, who 
was in charge of the much-discussed Forum Exhibition 
of Modern American Art (of which, more anon), 1 
strolled up to the Lambs to meet Julian Johnson, editor 
of Photoplay Magazine, for luncheon. Julian, as will 
immediately be guessed, was late, and while waiting for 
him Lew Stone happened along, natural as ever, except- 
ing that his hair is verging more perilously near a gen- 
eral gray than when I saw him last. While we were 
chatting about old times a genial looking little Irishman 
came in, and Lew said, “Why, hello John,’ and in a 
minute I recognized John Daly Murphy, formerly with 
the Belasco Stock Company, who will be well remem- 
bered by all the horsemen of Los Angeles, as his 
mounts were the envy of everyone. 

In the fullness of time Julian arrived, but the end 
was not yet. While we were eating luncheon, the famil- 
iar figure of A. Bryon Beasley loomed upon the horizon; 
he was just closing his long tour in “Daddy Longlegs” 
in Brooklyn. If anyone will match this series of coinci- 
dences I will buy the cigars. But that was not quite 
all, either, although a day elapsed before the chain was 
continued, by my running plumb into something long 
and narrow which, upon taking out my telescope and 
examining the peak, I discovered to be Pitt P (yes, 
Johnny) Hand. This ubiquitous individual, whom it 
would astonish me much less to meet in Timbuctoo than 
it would to find myself there, has a position with the 
railways of New York state, one of the perquisites of 
which is a luxuriously appointed office in the Grand 
Central terminal, with no sign on the door except his 
own name, in nice gold letters, as if the world in general 
ought to be satisfied with that much information. Of 
course, he is publicity manager, and carries a sheaf of 
annual passes that makes his clothes sag, but apparent- 
ly, the only use he makes of them is to commute (if 
one may be said to commute when riding on a pass) 
back and forth to Larchmont Manor, where he has a 
home. In short, Los Angeles seems to be doing quite 
well in New York, thank you. I have yet to meet 
anyone from California in this part of the world who 
knoweth not where his next meal is coming from, and 
usually he knows where his next automobile is coming 
from as well. 

Speaking of automobiles, Lew Stone has disposed of 
his, and declares that he never will own one again so 
long as he lives in New York. He swears that one 
day it took him two hours to go from Thirty-fourth 
street and Fifth avenue to Forty-fourth and Seventh 
avenue, whereupon he decided that walking was good, 
and the subway handy any time he happened to be in 
a hurry. Harry Carr’s contribution to the gayety of 
nations was a remark concerning the articles Cyril 
Bretherton is writing for The Graphic. When Carr 
returned from Europe, it will be recalled, he wrote 
several articles for the Los Angeles Times in which 
he excoriated the British. Bretherton, en route to Eng- 
land, passed through Washington. He never had met 
Carr, and a mutual acquaintance asked him if he would 
like to do so. The things Bretherton said will be left 
to the imagination. Now Carr says that after reading 
some of the things Bretherton has been writing about 
the British, he (Carr) feels like rising up in meeting 
and defending John Bull and his people. He thinks 
Bretherton is going too far. 

x ok Ox 

About that Forum Exhibition of Modern American 
Painting: I am a numbskull on matters pertaining to 
the graphic arts. I know this because, in addition to 
admitting it myself, Willard Wright corroborates me. 
I have been traveling through life, lo these many 
years, laboring under the disgustingly bourgeois de- 
lusion that a picture was made for anyone to look at, 
the same as a mince pie was made to eat, a book to 
read, music to be heard, galliano to be sipped drop by 
drop and a pretty girl to be admired. With blind faith 
in this entirely erroneous principle [ have been placing 
implicit confidence in my eyes. Now, late in life. I am 
informed that I must not do this; but, alack, the warn- 
ing came too late. I fear I shall never mend my ways 
and shall go down to my grave preferring a good fat 
and hearty Franz Hals to a tremendouslv emotional 
Cezanne. In the Forum exhibition there are many 
pictures (if one may call them pictures—lI believe, how- 
ever, I insult their creators by so calling them) which, 
to my mind, are quite as hard on the eyes as those of 
Cezanne; therefore they are, doubtless, marvels of mod- 
ern art. There is one entitled “Portrait of a Young 
Man” which looks as if it had been created by the sim- 
ple, though highly unique method, of cutting into 
small pieces one of those colored plates in the diction- 
ary, “flags of all nations,’ and scrambling them. This 
was the most incomprehensible to me of all the paint- 
ings in the gallery; therefore, I am sure, it is one of the 
finest. Next to it were several canvases that looked like 
colored disks from a Montessori method school super- 
imposed upon each other. This, I learn, is synchromism. 
The general effect of the exhibition, to me, was eat 
of carrying a motion picture camera swiftly through a 
dve factory. 

Vet this is all serious art, amd the critics whomreally 
do know something about it, while they refuse to ac- 
cept all its preachments, have written many columns 
of comment which I do not want to understand, about 
the various artists and their work. I will give you, 
however, what Mr. Wright told me, in a few words, of 
the meaning of this movement. “Music,” he says, 
“originally was nothing but the imitation or reproduc- 
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tion of natural sounds. Through the labors of genius 
it has been elevated to an abstract art. You do not 
expect a piece of music to give you a graphic picture 
of a love scene, or a mountain stream, or a battle. But 
you do get from music emotions very similar to those 
you derive from contemplating these things. Painting 
is reaching toward the same goal. The modern artist 
is endeavoring to produce rhythms and organizations 
in form and color which, without telling you a story like 
the wood-cut in the first reader, will arouse the emo- 
tions, stimulate the imagination, and give a real esthetic 
pleasure, such as is impossible from looking merely at 
4 conventional representation of a scene or a figure 
in so-called realistic style. We do not say that a paint- 
ing shall not represent figures that are recognizable, 
but we do say that they must not be put upon the 
canvas merely for the sake of their resemblance to 
some original, but for the emotional reaction they are 
capable of producing.” 

I hope to gracious goodness I! have this right. It 
looks like what Mr. Wright told me, but if it isn’t, pray 
for my soul! 

New York, April 3, 1916. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


OUNG women desiring to see their names in print 


have only to write a piece for the newspapers de- 
scribing their extraordinary economies—how they 
manage to extract a maximum of enjoyment from life 
on a minimum income. Several co-eds in the Univer- 
sity of California recently have secured publicity by 
this process. One declared that she had “solved the 
problem” of securing an university education by liv- 
ingeon $/.20 a monte Another had reduced her ex- 
penses at Berkeley to fifteen cents a day. And so on. 
Now comes an anonymotus co-ed who very sensibly 
points out the misleading nature of such demonstra- 
tions and their danger in attracting girls to similar ex- 
periment. “A girl,” she writes, “must have a mar- 
velous constitution as well as a steadfast will who can 
fulfil the University of California requirements, work 
for her board and room during the semester, make her 
own clothes and work at a strenuous occupation 
through the vacations without being in a sad plight at 
the end of one year or four.” If the price of a college 
education means quenched enthusiasm and shattered 
health, it is certainly not worth while. “And this,” the 
protesting co-ed concludes, “is the average result when 
a student starts out to live on nothing a month.” Such 
testimony is confirmed by the experience of anyone at 
all conversant with the struggles and ailments of 
brave but ill-advised young women who are “working 
their way through college.” 
* * Ox 
San Francisco theaters establish a new and peculiar 
record this week. Except for a melodrama in the 
Mission, there is not a dramatic performance proper 
in the city, the “silent drama” reigning in all the down- 
town playhouses. The Columbia, however, is dark, 
and its management announces that it has abandoned 
the “movie” field altogether. There are seventy-five 
establishments in the city licensed to supply the pub- 
lic with the thrills and humor of the films. 
es x 
While various organizations and individuals have 
been courting the moving picture industry to estab- 
lish itself in this neighborhood, the vexed question of 
censorship inopportunely has been thrust forward. 
The California, the most prominent of the women's 
clubs, has sponsored a new ordinance which is being 
strongly opposed by the promoters. The amendments 
would increase the membership of the board of censors 
from five to nine and would give them power to order 
the discontinuance of any pictures “tending to incite 
race hatred or prejudice.” The latter clause, however, 
has been declared by the city attorney to be “unen- 
forceable.” Frank E. Woods of Los Angeles led the 
opposition in a conference last week before the super- 
visors’ police committee. Other representatives of 
Los Angeles producing companies were j. Barney 
Sherrey. Harry Kerr and Neil McCarthy. Woods de- 
clared that the ability to ascertain in advance “the 
sense of the censors” is a gift from on high worth 
thousands of thousands of dollars to the producers. 
Censorship, most of it silly and purposeless, costs the 
producers many hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
cut-up pictures. Hardly two censorship boards in all 
the thousands of cities and towns where they exist, he 
said, can agree on any single “cut-out.” Every pic- 
ture sent out, no matter how innocuous it seems to the 
producers themselves, is a great gamble, the element 
of chance being represented in the minds of the cen- 
sors. “Censorship,” he pleaded, “is the millstone 
around the neck of the moving picture industry.” But 
Woods was careful to insist that he had not come to 
bribe San Francisco with the prospect of moving here 
if the censorship was abolished. 
re aa 


Artists and architects are up in arms and indignation 
over the proposal to place an unworthy statue in the 
civic center. The famous Hall McAllister, the brilliant 
pleader at the bar, is the subject of the infamous piece 
of sculpture. Professor Pope of the University of Calli- 
fornia has been moved almost to tears in his protest. 
Lecturing on “The Psychological Conditions of the 
Emotions,” he pointed out “how humiliating, how dis- 
appointing it is to see it seriously proposed to set in 
the foreground of our new city hall an execrabhle 
statue—a ludicrous misfit, with a power to mar the ef- 
fect of the building far beyond the proportional in- 
significance of size.” He declared it would not be a 
monument to McAllister but a melancholy and r-dicu- 
ious monument to bad taste and narrow-mindedness. 

x Ok Ok 

With an eleventh hour spir’t the city registration for 
the May primaries will reach 117,000. Of the 110,000 
already classified, 72,000 are men and 38.000 women. 
The number of citizens who registered as Progressives 
is surprisingly small, fewer than 4,600, against 52000 
Repvblicans and 18,000 Democrats. More than 34,000 
“declined to state.’ One woman insisted on heng 
registered as belonging to the Mose Gunst party. The 
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ex-police commissioner who is famous for his cigars 
and his emphatic English is an ardent admirer of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

x Ok Ok 

Restless and ingenious are the energies of municipal 
ownership enthusiasts. One of the supervisors has 
proposed the establishment of a municipal milk ranch 
to supply the city institutions. Another supervisor, 
himseli a practical dairyman, has produced facts and 
figures to demonstrate that if the city had its ranch 
fully supplied with cattle and all the conveniences it 
could not supply milk at the price now contracted for. 

xh. 

The Examiner’s poll of candidates for the delegat.on 
to the Chicago national convention found among the 
United Republicans seven candidates favoring Roose- 
velt, six for Hughes and two for Cummins, while the 
Reguiar Republican candidates with one exception 
(favoring Hughes) expressed themselves ‘“‘Iree to ex- 
ercise untrammeled judgment.’ By a circuitous argu- 
ment Chester Roweil seems to have reached the con- 
clusion that the United Republicans would be actually 
a Johnson delegation. R. A. ee 

San Francisco, April 5. 


Getting Back at Brisbane 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst’s literary Man Friday, took 
a short-arm jolt at the motion picture industry in an 
eastern address recently that the local magnates of the 
film. world do not seem disposed to let pass unchal- 
lenged. Brisbane indicted the whole American people 
for their zest for moving pictures, declaring it is be- 
cause they are untutored and lack intellectual ability 
that the film drama makes its great appeal—a view 
with which a few of us may be inclined to coincide. 
Perhaps, the best natured, and therefore most convinc- 
ing, answer to Brisbane’s outgiving comes from E. D. 
Horkheimer, directing genius of the big Balboa Amuse- 
ment Producing Company of Long Beach. Mr. Hork- 
heimer, taking up Brisbane’s boast that the latter has 
never seen Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin or Theda 
Bara flit across the screen, rather justly asserts that 
the editor is by his own confession of ignorance dis- 
qualified as a fit judge on the subject of canned drama. 
Brisbane made much of the point that the producers 
could not agree on six master films—to which the Long 
Beach man adroitly replied, “Time is needed to get the 
right perspective of anything. When Homer wrote the 
Iliad and Victor Hugo told the now immortal story of 
Jean Valjean, none recognized them for what we today 
consider them. Years alone confer glory.” The pro- 
ducer goes on to poke a little fun at Arthur in the fol- 
lowing fashion: “It shakes our faith in the fourth estate 
a bit to know that a man can attain to such a pinnae 
of sanctttm fame with so little real knowledge of con- 
temporary conditions. I had always thought that ‘the 
greatest editor in the world’ must know practically 
everything to be able to thunder so authoritatively as 
does the Evening Journals editorial page. But after 
the recent fiasco, I presume it is but another case of 
‘much ado about nothing’ to discuss Mr. Brisbane and 
the movies seriously. Suffice to say, his employer has 
repudiated the super-editor’s remarks. Once more the 
mighty have fallen. But, thank goodness, the movies 
are still able to move!” 


Military Training Camp Approved 
Military uniforms are soon to become “the thing” in 
social circles of the south, to judge by the lively re- 
sponse from business and professional men, following 
the opening of enrollment here for the military train- 
ing camp for civilians which is to be held at Monterey 


July 10 to August 5. This idea that four weeks inten- 
sive military training ot an intelligent body of men 
will do much toward solving our immediate need ot 
preparedness seems a happy one. The Monterey camp, 
I understand, will be moulded on the plan of the suc- 
cessful one held at Plattsburg, N. Y.) last year. Jtis a 
notable array of prominent citizens who are back of 
the camp movement. On the state committee there 
are the following Los Angeles members: George I. 
Cochrane, J, C. Drake, E. L. Doheny. W. E, Dunm 
J. B. Miller, John S. Mitchell, R. A. Rowan, Samuel 
Haskins, William May Garland, Paul Shoup, "Poe. 
McKee, Guy Cochrane and Harold Cook. In addition 
to the state committee a local one, with H. S. McKee 
as chairman, has been formed among the young men, 
consisting of Warren Bovard, Gurney Newlin, Harold 
Cook, M. A. Calwalader, Donald O’Melveny, J. C. Mac- 
Farland, Mowatt Mitchell, Bernal Dyas, A. H. Brown, 
Rh. E. Naftzger, Edwin Janss, Harry Piepers, Al Frank 
andwwoameslindauer. The number of einbryomanni 
officers which the Monterey camp will turn out should 
insure us a mighty army, provided the privates are as 
prompt in coming forward as have been their prospec- 
tive commanders. And, at any rate, the men will have 
a vacation requiring more activity than do most of 
their holidays. ; 


Carries His Little Hammer 

Jean Havez is a song writer not unknown to other 
fame than that attendant upon being the husband of 
Cecil Cunningham, a popular vaudeville performer. 
Jean lives at Hollywood, when he is at home, but, oc- 
castonally, he tags along when his wife is touring the 
Orpheum or Keith circuits. In the course of such a 
journey, which ts now taking Jean away from his de- 
lightful bungalow, he has been obtaining free publicity 
by knocking Los Angeles, a pastime always sure of 
success iN envious sections of the country. Shortly 
before leaving—evidently he knew he was going—Jean 
wrote to New York, “I’m nearly frozen here in Holly- 
wood. The climate after dark is fierce.” Then he went 
east to encounter the worst March storm known there 
in forty, or is it four hundred, years. Jean also re- 
marks, “The climate of Los Angeles runs for Sweeney.” 
But Havez knows his public. He has been gathering 
frequent mention in the New York papers, not on the 
merits of his supposedly musical compositions but on 
his hammer-swinging stunt. We expect him back soon, 
with a few knocks on the climate of the metropolis to 
put him in right again with Los Angeles dramatic 
Criiics. 
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Georgian Foetry 1913-1915 
fem 1912 the Poetry Bookshop of London published 


“Georgian Poetry 1911-1912” an anthology that 
seemed like the dawn’s pledge of greater light to come. 
And now the Poetry Bookshop (in London) and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (in this country) have published 
“Georgian Poetry 1913-1915,” an altogether desirable 
volume of verse that seems to me to have fulfilled the 
promise of the first volume. For most of the poets 
whose work was included in the first volume are better 
represented in the second, many of them have achieved 
a greater artistic maturity since 1912 and a few of them 
have achieved fame. The new anthology is dedicated to 
the memory of two poets whose work appears in both 
anthologies and who have both died since the publica- 
tion of the first, James Elroy Flecker and Rupert 
Brooke. Seven poems by Brooke are included in the 
new collection—among them “The Great Lover” and 
the sonnet called “The Soldier,” which has gone around 
the world, and this sonnet called “Clouds,” which I like 
better: 

Down the blue night the unending columns press 
In noiseless tumult, break and wave and flow, 
Now tread the far south, or lift rounds of snow 

Up to the white moon’s hidden loveliness. 

Some pause in their grave wandering comradeless, 

And turn with profound gesture vague and slow, 


As who would pray good for the world, but know 
Their benediction empty as they bless. 


They say that the dead die not, but remain 
Near to the rich heirs of their grief and mirth. 
I think they ride the calm mid-heaven, as these, 
In wise majestic melancholy train, 
And watch the noon and the still raging seas, 
And men, coming and going on the earth. 


In this volume, also, is a short poem about Rupert 
Brooke, probably, (R. B.?) and by Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 
son. it is cailed “The Going” and was published orig- 
inalily in Poetry: 

He’s gone. 

I do not understand. 

I only know 

That as he turned to go 

And waved his hand 

In his young eyes a sudden glory shone 


And I was dazzled with a sunset glow, 
And he was gone, 


Mr. Gibson’s work is somewhat better represented by 
a long poem, “Hoops,” one of the best poems in this 
collection. It is a spiritual dialogue—like many of Mr. 
Gibson's poems—a dialogue between “Gentleman John,” 
the tender of camels for a big circus, and “Merry An- 
drew” the clown who has missed his hoop for the first 
time in his career. “Hoops” wins us by its humanness 
and makes us feel that it is written by no mere propa- 
gandist, by no mere “literary” craftsman reveling in 
pictures and emotions, but rather by a real interpreter 
of real people who happens to be also a clever crafts- 
man. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson has vision and insight. 
His work, which is well known, should be known still 
better by those who believe that poetry can come forth 
vital and beautiful from the throes of modern democ- 
racy. 

Another poet whose work is well represented in this 
anthology is William H, Davies, who, before he was 
known to the literary world, traveled through the 
United States and Canada as a common tramp with 
other tramps and lost one leg when a railroad train 
ran over it. He was “discovered” by Bernard Shaw, 
and has written a number of pleasing lyrics which give 
no hint of his experiences while living with those who, 
like the lilies, neither toil nor spin. Here is one of 
tiem, called “Thunderstorms”: 

My mind has thunderstorms, 
That brood for heavy hours: 
Until they rain me words, 


My thoughts are drooping flowers 
And sulking, silent birds. 


Yet come, dark thunderstorms, 
And brood your heavy hours; 
For when you rain me words 
My thoughts are dancing flowers 
And joyful singing birds. 

Many of the poems in this volume might well be 
quoted—poems by Francis Ledwidge the new Irish 
poet, poems by John Drinkwater, Walter De La Mare, 
Ralph Hodgson, Harold Monro and others. John Miase- 
felis Ihe Wanderer’ from his book, “Philip The 
King,” is included. But the place of honor is given 
to Gordon Bottomley’s “King Lear’s Wife,” a dramatic 
poem published for the first time in this collection. It 
is a strong, firmly wrought, powerfully felt piece of 
work, and Mr. Bottomley has shown that he is capable 
of a certain virile verisimilitude of presentation which 
is usually lacking in the dramatic poems written about 
times long past and the old, old tales of those times. 
In reading this poem I felt that Mr. Bottomley might 
almost have been present in the bed chamber of the 
dying Hygd, a witness of the unlovely love of Lear and 
Gormflaith, a real listener to the crass and callous vul- 
garity of the serving women who came to enshroud the 
dead queen. The poem is a strange, wild, dramatic 
story harking back to times wilder and more primitive 
than the age we know. 


News From Eunice Tietjens 

Eunice Tietjens, who is well known to readers of 
The Graphic as the brilliant first editor of this depart- 
ment is now in Wusih, China, and if there are any poets 
in Wusih I think we can be sure that she will discover 
them. February 15 she lectured to the American Wom- 
an’s Club of Shanghai, repeating much of what she had 
previously said to the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles on the new moveinents in poetry. She has 
also contributed to the Osaka Asahi, the largest news- 
paper in Japan, which runs an English column daily. 
Her article was on Japanese poetry and the younger 
school in America and England. Mrs. Tietjens writes 
that the general public of Japan takes a great interest in 





poetry. She says, “The waka party takes place every 
new year and every one who lays any claim to anything 
cultural writes one. The subject is chosen by the Em- 
peror and publicly announced and anyone in the king- 
dom lays pen to paper. Think of 21,961 poems” Mrs. 
Tietjens has sent the following prose poem as a com- 
plimentary contribution to The Graphic, and we print it 
with much pleasure: 


The Chinese Feast; An Etching 

So this is the wedding feast! 

The room is not large but it is heavily crowded, filled 
with small tables and many human bodies. 

About the walls are paintings and banners in sharp 
colors; above our heads hang innumerable gaudy ban- 
ners of wood and paper. 

We sit in ulsters, shivering with the cold. 

The food passes endlessly, droll combinations in brown 
gravies—roses, sugar and lard—duck and bambco— 
lotus, chestnuts and fish-eggs—an “eight precious 
pudding” ee 

They tempt curiosity; my, chop sticks are busy. The 
warm rice-wine flows sparingly. 


The groom is invisible somewhere, but the bride martyrs 
among us. She is clad in scarlet satin, heavily em- 
broidered with gold. On her head is an edifice of 
scarlet and pearls. 

The feast mother leads her in to us with sacrificial rites. 
Her eyes are closed, hidden behind her scarlet veil; 
for three days she will not open them. She has never 
seen the bridegroom. .., . 

At the feast she sits like her own effigy. She neither eats 
nor speaks. 

Opposite her, across the narrow table, is a sea of curious 
yellow faces, lookers-on. children and half grown 
boys, beggars and what not, the gleanings of the 
Street. They are quiet but they watch hungrily. 

Strange, formless memories out of books struggle up- 
ward in my consciousness. This is the marriage at 
Cana. . I am feasting with the Caliph at Bag- 
dad. . . . I am the wedding guest who beat his 
breast. 

My heart is troubled. 

What shall be said of blood-brotherhood between man 
and man? 


Briefs on Poets and Poetry 


One of the best arguments brought forward against 
the use of free verse is that most poems written in 
“unrhymed cadence” fall short of achieving a pattern 
or design, without which, say many critics, there can 
be no art. The only answer to this argument is that 
it is possible to achieve a design or pattern by the use 
of other means than division into metrical stanzas and 
the rhyming of the last words in the lines of them. One 
nay achieve a pattern by the use of assonance and 
word echoes, by the skillful use of the refrain, (very 
valuable to free verse craftsmen), by the use of coun- 
terbalanced words and phrases in ways similar to the 
use of parallelism in ancient Hebrew poetry, and by 
the use of subtle recurrent rhythms at intervals in asso- 
ciation with recurrent ideas or suggestions. But it is 
perfectly true that these things are more difficult of 
mastery than the rhyming of last words and the mak- 
ing of absolutely regular meters. Therefore, those who 
write really musical free verse that has a pattern or 
design are few. 

The Four Seas Publishing Company of Boston that 
publishes the Poetry Journal has initiated a good cus- 
tom in beginning to publish small paper bound booklets 
of poems by young poets. The custom has many ad- 
vantages. Poets who have only had time to write a 
few good poems can publish those and win what en- 
couragement, sympathy, and critical instruction come 
from the publication of their work without waiting long 
and sadly for the time to come when they can collect 
a large number of their best efforts and persuade a pub- 
lisher to place them between covers and on the market. 
The dignity of a large volume is desirable, of course, 
later on. The Four Seas Company has sent us three 
of these little booklets. One of them, “The English 
Tongue and Other Poems,” by Lewis Worthington 
Smith, is chiefly remarkable for “The Feet of the Young 
Men,” a war poem introduced with a quotation from 
Kipling. In this poem are very good lines which, how- 
ever, seem to show Kuipling’s influence upon the writer 
of them— 

When the winds are breaking cover and the sky is like 
a lover, 

When the flying sails are slipping out to sea, 

When the rain wash floods the basins for the breasts of 


geese and plover, 
When the sap is bursting leaf on bush and tree. 


I do not know anything about Mr. Smith, but a cer- 
tain rollicking exuberance of meter and unfinished or 
imperfect phrasing would seem to suggest youth. Of 
the other booklets, “Five Men and Pompey,” by 
Stephen Vincent Benet, and “The Tragedy,” A Fantasy 
in Verse by Gilbert Moyle, we shall have more to say 
later. 


Apropos the choice of themes for contemporary 
poems Edwin Markham has told a good story, which I 
set down as I remember it: A young man witha super- 
licial knowledge of life and literature and a boundless 
confidence in himself once said to the author of “The 
Man With The Hoe,” “J feel sure that I could write a 
really great poem, Mr. Markham, if I could only think 
of a good enough subject. Now if you would suggest 
a subject—” Mr. Markham thoughtfully put a hand into 
his pocket and drew out a rusty nail. “Here is a sub- 
ject for a poem!” he said. Mr. Markham was right. It 
is not the theme that makes the poem, but the eenius, 
and it is well to remember that even a rusty nail may 
have held down a plank in the “house that Jack built’! 


Christian Science Monitor prints an interesting ac- 
count of the life and work of Ruben Dario, a Nicaraguan 
poet held in high repute wherever Castilian Spanish is 
spoken. When Dario began to write all Spanish speak- 
ing America hailed him as an innovator. Says The 
Christian Science Monitor: “When Dario leaped into 
the arena of literature, there was being wrought in 
France, in England, and even in Italy, a sweeping re- 
form in poetic language and meter, which, in the eyes 
of the severe guardians of the age-worn Castilian stand- 
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ards appeared as a very cataclysm. Dario was a 
Nicaraguan. At the beginning of the European war he 
was engaged in editing La Revista Mundial in Paris. 
saddened by the war he resolved to return to America. 
He was enthusiastically received in New York and was 
iivited to read an ode before the faculty and students of 
Columbia University. The poet was one of the 
delegates to the third Pan-American conference which 
was held in Rio de Janiero.” 

Hermann Hagedorn, who has a new volume just from 
The Macmillan Company press entitled “The Great 
Maze and the Heart of Youth,” was chosen to write 
the Shakespeare Masque, “The House of Magic,” for 
the William Winter celebration held at the Century 
theater in New York March 14. 

Many of the poets have begun to lecture on poetry, 
which is probably a good thing. Amy Lowell and 
Arthur Davison Ficke have been lecturing in Chicago, 
Joyce Kilmer in Toronto, Indianapolis and elsewhere, 
Witter Bynner in the west, and many others in New 
York and Boston. 

“The Divine Friend,” by Gharles Philips of Sam 
Francisco, which was played successfully on the coast, 
will be played in New York next season. 

Mrs. Katherine Howard of Salt Lake City has organ- 
ized the Poetry Society of Utah, with headquarters in 
Salt Lake City. 

Following the lead of the Poetry Bookshop of Lon- 
don, the Washington Square Bookshop has initiated a 
series of afternoon readings so that patrons of the shop 
may hear the work of poets in and about New York, 
and meet the poets themselves. Those who have been 
invited to give readings are Mary Carolyn Davies, (a 
Californian); Alfred Kreymborg, editor of Others; 
Clement Wood of the staff of The Masses, Cuthbert 
Wright and Margaret Widdemer. 

Willham Rose Benét, the poet who wrote the ‘“Fal- 
coner of God,” and who is one of the editors of the 
Century Magazine, has founded a magazine of his own, 
to be called The Chimaora. The first number will be 
out this month and the second number in June. 

“Intoxication,” says Robert Underwood Johnson, “‘is 
no more desirable in poetry than it is in the household. 
Intoxication is not the state of mind, in which, as Mat- 
thew Arnold says, one may ‘see life clearly and see it 
whole,’ ” 

This month a second volume of verse by John Gould 
I‘letcher, author of “Irradiations: Sand and Spray,” will 
be published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. His 
volume of poems will be called “Goblins and Pagodas,” 
and will be represented in a new Imagist anthology 
which Houghton Mifflin expect to publish. Mr. Fletch- 
er is a native of Arkansas and a graduate of Harvard 
University. He lived in England for several years after 
he was graduated and came back to this country when 
the war began. 

“April Airs,” a new volume of lyrics by Bliss Carman 
will also come out this month. Small, Maynard & Co. 
are the publishers. 

Also Alfred Knopf will publish a collection of poems 
of the radical modern type chosen from “Others,” AI- 
fred Kreymborg’s magazine. 

Ten years ago most people—all the people except the 
poets and those quiet souls who keep and read scrap- 
books—were in grave danger of forgetting all about 
poetry as soon as they left school. Today, a great deal 
of attention is given to poetry and we might almost 
say that poetry is now “the thing” or in vogue. This 
is a danger as well as a blessing. It is good that there 
should be a strong and active popular interest in con- 
temporary verse and much enthusiasm for it. But the 
interest must be real—not assumed for propriety’s sake, 
or as a fad, and the enthusiasm must not be simply the 
effervescence of “culture cranks.” Now, while poetry is 
at high tide we must remember that the strength of the 
wave is not in the frothy crest. Otherwise, we may 
come to have simply poetry fashion papers instead of 
real poetry magazines, in which case women will be 
waiting with bated breath to find out, at the beginning 
of each new season, whether long or short poems are 
in style and whether they are making them with re- 
frains or without, and whether it is time to stop liking 
free verse and to begin to like something “newer” and 
“smarter.” The success or failure of the great poetry 
revival depends not only on the poets. but also on the 
sincerity of the interest which the public is showing. 

“Of all materials for labor, dreams are the hardest; 
and the artificer in ideas is the chief of workers, who, 
out of nothing will make a piece of work that may 
stop a child from crying or lead nations to higher 
things. For what is it to be a poet? It is to see at a 
glance the glory of the world, to see beauty in all its 
forms and manifestations, to feel ugliness like a pain, 
to resent the wrongs of others as bitterly as one’s own, 
to know mankind as others know single men, to know 
nature as botanists know a flower, to be thought a fool, 
to hear at moments the clear voice of God.’—Lord 
Dunsany. 


Veteran Publicity Man Here 


N. W. Ayer of Philadelphia, that veteran advertising 
man whose name and newspaper directory are familiar 
in every editorial sancttm in this country, was a Los 
Angeles visitor this week and while here took occasion 
to tell the Ad Club of Los Angeles his theory of pub- 
licity, which is “Advertise as if you meant it and keep 
everlastingly at it.’ To Mr. Ayer is generally ascribed 
the first definite enunciation that the doctrine of adver- 
tisement is simply something to tell about something 
to sell. It does not displace anything. It will, how- 
ever. build up business. Advertising does not take the 
place of salesmanship but the right kind of advertising 
will insure success by aiding in making sales.” He is 
algo responsible for the tart phrase “Results—That’s 
- 
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“Billy” Bartlett as Host 

No one could have hit upon a happier plan of show- 
ing appreciation for courtesies rendered nor have car- 
ried his plan through more gracefully than did Wil- 
liam H. Bartlett of Montecito over the last week end, 
when he was host for three days to thirty or more of 
his fellow members of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco at his magnificent home in the Santa Barbara 
suburb. From the Los Angeles Bohemians who were 
present, Louis Vetter, Avery McCarthy, Charley Grim- 
wood and Hancock Banning, J] hear that “Billy” Bart- 
lett made the ideal host, in so quiet and unostentatious 
a manner that the affair was the most enjoyable of the 
kind any of the quartette has ever had the good fortune 
to attend. He was ably assisted by his sons. Will and 
Norman. Most of the guests were from San Fran- 
cisco, a private car having been chartered to bring them 
down from the north. Among these northern Bohem- 
jans were Billy Hopkins, Charley Dickman, Vail Grant, 
Harry Lamberton, Harry Perry, Charley Lioyd, Austin 
Sperry, Harry Francis, Courtney Ford, Russ Holabird, 
Frank Carbussier, Leonard Cheney, Leslie Taylor, Ed 
Benjamin, Bill Sparks, Ben McDorgall, George Sterling, 
the poet, Barbour Lathrop, veteran newspaper man, 
Frank Mitchell, Dr. Louis Deane and a number of other 
equally good fellows. This party came to Montecito Fri- 
day. It was kept entertained every minute of the time. 
I am told, but in such fashion that too much pleasure 
did not weary. Saturday afternoou the new Santa 
Barbara polo field was dedicated with a polo game and 
program of sports, at all of which the Bohemians were 
interested spectators. By the way, it was through the 
business genius of Mr. Bartlett that this polo field was 
made possible. He was instrumental in having a tract 
of eighty acres purchased, of which forty was resold, 
the polo field laid out and there remains enough land 
still to be sold to leave the grounds as a handsome im- 
provement which has cost nothing. Saturday night 
came the big event of the party, when Mr. Bartlett was 
host at the Montecito Little Theater at a big stag af- 
fair to which more than 150 additional guests were 
bidden to meet his friends of the Bohemian Club. The 
reeular chairs of the theater had been moved out and 
in their place were put tables, about which the guests 
sat while they enjoyed an informal program of stunts, 
put on by the Bohemian club members. A touching 
feature was the drinking of a toast to the late Frank 
Unger, always a Bohemian club favorite. Frank Hatch, 
who was unavoidably absent, also was honored with a 
toast. Among the guests at this stag party were E. P. 
Ripley, president of the Santa Fe; George C. Boldt, 
president of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel company; Milo 
Potter, Noel Munn, Reggie Fernald and P. H. Smith of 
this city. Sunday the big Bohemian party was brought 
to a close with a Iuncheon at Shepherd’s Inn, twenty 
miles south of Santa Barbara. 





Could Not “Hold” the News 


I hear that popular Eric Kobbe of Pasadena, news of 
whose engagement to a charming maid of Brookline, 
Mass., was a social sensation late last week, had his 
finger caught in the journalistic buzz-saw when the 
announcement of the engagement was made. As the 
tale goes in newspaper circles the mother of the bride- 
to-be asked the Hotel Maryland, where she and her 
daughter are guests, to withhold the engagement story 
until the Saturday issue of the Pasadena paper and the 
Sunday issues in Los Angeles and to have the hotel 
publicity man give it out in order that it might be 
handled without anv “lamentable mistakes.” But such 
things will not keep and one evening the Los Angeles 
correspondents held an interesting meeting with Mr. 
Kobbe and his future mother-in-law. The correspond- 
ents were given the announcement, I am told, upon the 
provision that they hold it until Saturday, Eric pledging 
his word that the Pasadena paper would not have it 
first. But that did not suit the Pasadena Star-News, 
which, meanwhile, had become aware of the interesting 
engagement, with the result that it “broke the story” 
one afternoon and the Los Angeles papers were obliged 
to follow suit the next morning, ahead of schedule and 
without the pictures they had hoped to obtain. Eric 
Kobbe has long been one of the favorite young bache- 
lors of Pasadena and his “passing,” doubtless will occa- 
sion many a heart-throb across the arroyo, but I fear 
his popularity with certain representatives of the Los 
Angeles press has suffered. 





Fatality Hanpily Averted 

When Chester Montgomery told me, the other day, 
of the children’s swimimng party which Mrs. Mont- 
somery proposed to give Wednesday in honor of little 
“Dubs” Montgomery at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
F. R. Kellogg at Lamanda Park, I was moved to re- 
mark that with so many children—thirty were invited— 
there was an ever present element of danger in the 
entertaininent plans and that care would he necessary 
in guarding the youthful bathers from their own _indis- 
cretions. Every precatition was taken at the affair, I 
understand, but had it not been for the mother intut- 
tion of Mrs. Dudley Fulton and instant decision of this 
athletic woman when she saw her little daughter Mar- 
guerite lying on the bottom of the Kellogg pool there 
would have been a fatality which would have cast a 
gloom over not alone this party, but a great portion 
of the society of Southern California. What it was 
that told Mrs. Fulton little Marguerite was in trouble, 
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I leave to the investigators of psychic phenomena, but 
I must hasten to nraise that exhibition of motherly 
love which caused her to jump into the plunge and seize 
her helpless child, without a thought of calling for 
aid or waiting even an instant to determine what was 
the best thing to do. Mrs. Fulton was sitting sewing, 
with a group of other mothers beside the prettv plunge, 
when in glancing at the happy youngsters in the pool, 
she missed Marguerite and rushed in search of her. 
Ordinarily, such a thing as this would not have oc- 
curred in the Fulton family, for Marguerite, in her 
small way, is as athletic as her sturdy parents, but she 
has hardly recovered from a recent operation. She is 
again playing about as joyfully as though she had not 
figured in a near-tragedy. The only ill-effect from the 
exploit seems to have been to a certain handsome spring 
gown Mrs. Fulton was wearing. 





Episode, Not a Chapter 


What may, or may not, be the final chapter in the 
rather exciting recent life story of Mrs. Bob Northam 
was written the other day when the officiating clergy- 
man signed his name to the marriage certificate of 
Mrs. Northam and Omar Toft, famous as an automo- 
bile racing driver. Toft was pilot of several of Mrs. 
Northam’s racing entries in different events about the 
country. The newspapers displayed considerable re- 
straint in chronicling the marriage, using pictures spar- 
ingly considering the number they must have on hand, 
“hangovers” from the notoriety attendent upon the 
mysterious disappearance, several months ago, of val- 
uable diamonds belonging to Clara Baldwin Stocker—a 
case with which the name of Mrs. Northam, now Mrs. 
Toft, was not unconnected. I notice that Mrs. Stocker 
does not seem to have been present at the nuptials. 
Certainly, Col. Bob Northam, in his palmiest days, 
never contributed more to the enlivening of Los An- 
geles life than has his widow since his demise. 





For a Lenten Feasting 

This is not The Graphic’s department of household 
hints, but as Avery McCarthy is the—shall I call it 
designer— of the following Lenten menu, which seems 
en regle, I pass it on to my readers without prejudice: 
Cocktail Marcel; hors d’oeuvre, antipisto and celery; 


ovsters marcel roast, in deepshell; spaghetti, Italienne; 
baked Alaska, or Crepe Suzette; demi tasse. 


Cigarettes and cigars denied as a Lenten abstinence. 





Apologies to Dorothy W. 

Through a bit of carelessness in not reading care- 
fully enough certain remarks of Dorothy Willis in 
tke Tribune I did that young woman an injustice 
for which I hasten to offer my apologies. It seems that 
Dorothy did state that the resolution before the recent 
federation of women’s clubs to condemn the Herald 
for alleged undue activities in getting news, was laid 
on the table. For having intimated otherwise | ex- 
press my regrets: 





Parlous Times for San Francisco Hotels 

I hear, indirectly, that all is not going well with the 
hotels of San Francisco since the exposition closed. 
Among men who are familiar with the situation the 
opinion prevails that the only houses which have played 
even since the big show closed are the St. Francis and 
the Stewart, which are now believed to be getting under 
renewed headway. But the traditional old (new) Pal- 
ace is almost a deserted ship pounding on the rocks, 
it is said, and the Fairmont is doing but little better. 
Employe after employe of the Palace has had to walk 
the plank since the first of the year and the latest vic- 
cim is N. S. Mullan, for twenty-five years with the 
house and regarded as the last real “hotel” man on 
the force. It seems that the millionaires behind the 
Palace and the Fairmont are well nigh desperate, with 
ten millions of dollars invested, upon which they are 
losing their six per cent and are not even making run- 
ning expenses. No wonder that prosperity is most 
eagerly awaited in the north. 


Let the Craft Rejoice 

Further desertions from newspaper ranks to movies 
may be expected soon, from what I hear of the suc- 
cesses which have recently been achieved by two work- 
ers within the journalistic fold, who seem, however, 
hardly ready yet entirely to forsake the fourth estate. 
Henry Christeen Warnack, our poetically inclined dra- 
matic critic friend of the Times, I am told on good 
authority, recently sold the scenario for a motion pic- 
ture feature film to the Fox corporation for $500, and 
also has a contract with another concern, the Universal, 
I believe, for several comedy scenarios at $100 each. 
If Henry will eschew his failing, so frequently evident 
in his criticisms, of putting the immaterial into his pic- 
ture plots he should make a prominent place for him- 
self in the ranks of the film playwrights, for of his de- 
cided abilities there has never been any question. Ruth 
Sterry of the Herald is the other newspaper worker 
who is breaking successfully into the movie game. It 
seems Ruth has written a novelette which she sent en- 
tire to the American Company at Santa Barbara and 
that concern has accepted the moving picture rights 
thereto, paying Ruth $250 and allowing her to reserve 
the publication rights. This should be sufficient con- 
solation for not having won a prize in Life’s short story 
contest, in which Ruth landed a story among the lead- 
ing twelve. 
Avalon Activities Likely 

When Captain Banning returns from the east an an- 
nouncement may be expected. I understand, of elabor- 
ate plans which are being made for the reconstruction 
of the burned portion of Avalon, on Santa Catalina 
island. Already, if rumor is to be credited, Hunt and 
Burns are busy on plans for the new Metropole hotel, 
to be erected on the site of the famous old hostelry 
burned last fall. The Tuna Club, too, will have a fine 
new clubhouse, I hear, in which the only relics froin 
the old home will be one stuffed tuna fish, two sword- 
fish, a picture of Dr. Charles Frederick Holder, the 
club’s founder, and one chair, rescued from the club- 
house which went up in smoke at the time of the Ava- 
lon conflagration. The plans of the club call for the 
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outlay of $25,000, twelve thousand for the building and 
the remainder for furnishings. It is proposed to have 
fourteen sleeping-rooms for accommodation of the 
members. The club held its election last week, choos- 
ing the following officers: President, J. A. Coxe; vice- 
president, W. C. Griffith; secretary and treasurer, G. 
S. Manning; directors, W. C. Brode and Judge Jolin 
M. Yorke. 


Seitling an Olid Dispute 


That celebrated discussion which has been agitating 
the world and Ignatius Donnelly for upward of three 
centuries was revived at the Gamut Club Wednesday 
evening, when both Shakespeare and Bacon were pres- 
ent—in the flesh and not through the medium of im- 
personators. When President Blanchard of the club 
called upon William Shakespeare, the famous English 
singing teacher, who was the guest of honor, for a 
speech, W. Francis Gates took occasion to inject him- 
self into the proceedings by suggesting that as Bacon— 
Fred, who is head of the music department at Pomona 
College—also was present this was a most opportune 
moment to settle forever the authorship of the disputed 
plays. Both Shakespeare and Bacon, 1 hear, arose 
nobly to the opportunity, furnishing something akin to 
an Alfonso and Gaston act in their efforts to honor 
each other. 


Tom Should Have Full Term 


That Thomas Lee Woolwine would be a candidate 
for reelection as district attorney was considered by his 
friends an assured fact, but Tom, probably, has done 
wisely to make formal announcement of his candidacy, 
in view of the fact that considerable misapprehension 
exists as to the length of time for which he was elected. 
Due to certain amendments, Tom’s election is for only 
two years, although the terms of his predecessors were 
of four-year periods, and the next, likewise, will be for 
four years. Therefore, the district attorney must go 
through another campaign akin to that strenuous one 
of two years ago, from which he emerged with high 
honors. Tom Woolwine has made enemies since he 
took public office, but there are few unprejudiced per- 
sons who will not admit that upon the whole he has 
given Los Angeles county an excellent legal adminis- 
tration. I am satisfied the voters will express their 
confidence in the district attorney by electing him to a 
full term. 

Outdoor Sunrise Service 

Let us hope that the proposed outdoor Easter sun- 
rise service on the summit of Crestmont hill, out Holly- 
wood way, will become an accomplished fact and that 
plans for it will be carried out with the harmony so 
sacred an observance should inspire. To thousands of 
people an outdoor, sunrise service, would make more 
impressive the vision of the Risen Lord than will any 
meeting conducted within doors and it is time Los An- 
geles followed the worthy example of Riverside, where 
Mt. Rubidoux has become the Easter morn rendezvous 
of half of Southern California. If the motion picture 
people, who have signified their willingness to assist in 
erecting a cross and sepulcher on Crestmont and to 
re-enact the scene of the Resurrection Morn in a strict- 
ly sacred manner, without making commercial use of 
the incident, are as sincere in their offer as they appear 
to be, surely no harm can come to the Church Federa- 
tion by an acceptance of this cooperation. At least, 
a special invitation to the services should be extended 
to the motion picture actors, near whose colony it is 
planned that the observance be held. 








Fine Record of Allies Association 

Seven hundred and fifty dollars was paid over to the 
Allies Aid Association by the Caledonian Club of Los 
Angeles, as profits derived from the Grand Allied Con- 
cert held at Trinity Auditorium March 22, Edmund 
Mitchell tells me. In accordance with the request of 
the Caledonian Club the amount has been distributed 
as follows: $250 to the French War Orphan Fund 
through Louis Sentous, Consular Agent for France; 
$250 to the Belgian War Relief Fund through Charles 
Winsel, acting Consul for Belgium; and ¢250 for the 
Serbian refugees, through Monsieur Boschkovitch, 
Serbian minister in London. Last month the Allies 
Aid Association, of which Mr. Mitchell is president, 
forwarded another sum of $500 for Serbian relief. sup- 
plementing a special donation of $250 worth of gar- 
ments and clothing. Altogether, since its inception 
four months ago, the association has now shipped to 
Europe clothing and garments to the value of $1725. 
This represents the work of a number of women’s 
organizations, including the Daughters of the British 
Empire, the Women’s Auxiliary of the Caledonian Cluh, 
the Daughters of Scotia, the Canadian Women’s Social 
Club and the British Over-Seas Club. 


One Important Omission 

It is distinctly disappointing to find, in reading the 
excellent cast which is announced for the Shakespear- 
ean festival performance of “Julius Caesar,” to be given 
in the big natural amphitheater at Hollywood about 
the middle of May, that the name of Constance Collier 
does not appear. Miss Collier is the most distinguished 
Shakespearean actress now in these parts and she will 
be sadly missing from a cast which includes such ex- 
cellent actors as Tyrone Power, DeWolf Hopper, 
Theodore Roberts, William Farnum and Douglas Fair- 
banks. As leading woman for Sir Herbert Tree, Miss 
Collier is the most noted of contemporaneous English 
actresses who have made a mark in Shakespearean 
plays and her interpretation of the role of, say, Cal- 
purnia, would add dignity to the pageant production, 
which promises to be one of the most unique perform- 
ances attendant upon the tri-centenary year of the 
great dramatist. Ravmond Wells. who is directing the 
production, is fully awake to the opportunities given 
him by the outdoor staging of “Julius Caesar” and ti 
his skill equals his enthusiasm the affair will be fully 
deserving of the labors which are to be lavished upon 
it. Rehearsals already are under way and the moving 
picture people are doing their full share in preparation 
of the natural amphitheater in Beachwood park, where 
the play is to be put on May 19. 








By W. Francis Gates 
\ 7ITH as good a program as was 
offered at the last popular sym- 
phony orchestra concert, and at fifty 
and twenty-five cent prices, drawing but 
a small audience, the question arises as 
to the reason for the public apathy to so 


much good music. I asked an expert 
as to his opinion for the non-attendance. 
The answer was about as follows: “There 
is just one reason in my mind, and that 
is lack of sufficient advertising. You 
cant sell a man even a thing that he 
watits, nowadays, unless you advertise it 
big. And if you are creating a demand 
for what he doesn’t want, or at least has 
no crying demand for, you have to ad- 
vertise it all the more. Here you have 
a fine popular program, interesting with- 
out being too classic. The prices for 
hearing this orchestra of fifty men with 
good soloists are about the same as for 
seeing a picture show, and you have the 
house only about half full. But the pic- 
ture show ‘turns ’em away. Why? Be- 
cause the picture people advertise their 
@oods to the limit. They don’t sit back 
on their dignity and make a formal an- 
nouncement, then fold their hands and 
wait for the public. Why even some of 
the preachers are advertising their ser- 
mons five times as much as you do your 
symphony orchestra concerts here. Ad- 
vertising means not only that you have 
to let the people know what you have for 
them but it means, in the case of such 
music, the creation of a desire to hear it, 
a curiosity about it. The advertising 
does not have to be sensational, it doesn’t 
have to be circus advertising but it must 
be attractive and plenty of it. And then 
when you get the people there, you can’t 
make them want to come again by play- 
ing some of the densest of the Wagner 
music, don’t forget that.” There is his 
diagnosis of the case. I pass it along 
for consideration as from a man connect- 
ed with one of the most successful busi- 
nesses of its kind in the country. And at 
any rate | felt it in my bones that we are 
not going to have popular orchestra pro- 
grams very long in Los Angeles unless 
there is a better attendance. Why should 
the symphony association continue to 
place goods on the market at a loss when 
there is so little market? Better put 
that money to use in improving the reg- 
ular symphony concerts, or in offering 
reduced rates to certain sections of the 
house in said concerts. 


Symphony troubles still persist in San 
Francisco. Mr. Hertz, just re-elected di- 
Hector for next season, is not getting 
enough rehearsals to suit him and Mrs. 
Hertz, it is reported, is not received with 
sufficient social distinction to satisfy her 
feminine soul. All of which shows how 
dense San Francisco can be. Hertz is a 
master among musicians and is deserv- 
ing of the support of all his symphony 
board and association and of the public; 
and anyone who would give Mrs. Hertz 
the cold shoulder, socially, simply shows 
her own inability to appreciate beauty, 
education, talent and wit. For Mrs. 
Hertz has all of these. But as the presi- 
dent of the symphony association and the 
business manager have resigned, ttiere 
now may be peace. The baton of the 
Philharmonic orchestra, laid down by the 
lamented Herman Perlet, has been taken 
up by Nicolai Sokoloff and at its first 
concert the orchestra had an audience oi 
2,000. Now comes the People’s Orchestra, 
under Giulio Minetti, with its first con- 
cert this week and makes the third or- 
chestra in the field. The Symphony Or- 
chestra has been giving popular concerts, 
but the Philharmonic attendance seemed 
to affect that of the Hertz organization 
unpleasantly. With a further division 
made by the Minetti Orchestra times will 
be still harder in the box office. It must 
be remembered that San Francisco has 
not much more population to draw upon 
for attendance than has Los Angeles, and 
yet it is asked to support three orches- 
tras. In view of the fact that the Sym- 
phony Orchestra gives popular programs, 
there seems little reason for the organ- 
ization of the other bands. 


In the matter of attendance on sym- 
phony programs, San Francisco sets Los 
Angeles a shining example. The Hertz 
symphonies have had very large attend- 
ance. At the last concert of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, I suppose 
there were about 200 persons on the 
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first floor of Trinity, with the balconies 
pretty well filled. There were from 7/00 
to 1000 empty seats in the house. And 
the program was an unusuallv attractive 
one. It was not popular, in the sense of 
being trashy, but it was full of interest 
for anyone who enjoys music. But a 
thousand of those persons who “just 
love music” were invisible. What is the 
reason? we 

Miss Bertha Farner, soprano, late of 
the French and Italian grand opera 
stage, is to be the soloist for the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra's popular 
concert this evening at Trinity Audi- 
torium. Miss Farner will be heard in 
the Jewel Song from Faust and the 
Prayer from Tosca, in both of which 
operas she has. appeared with success 
abroad. The orchestra will be heard in 
the Ruy Blas overture, Mendelssohn; 
Fairy Suite, Diggle; Notturno, Humor- 
esque, Dvorak; Le Roi a Amuse, Deli- 
bes; Dance Macabre, Saint-Saens; Seid 
Umschlungen Waltses, Strauss. Jay 
Plowe, flutist, will play the Chaminade 
Concerto with orchestra. Much inter- 
est attends the production of the Dig- 
gle suite as Mr. Diggle is organist and 
choiredirector at St. John sx and wits 
organ numbers have been familiar to ail 
players of that instrument for several 
years. This will be his local premiere 
in orchestral work, however, and _ his 
many friend are anticipating much pleas- 
ure in the production of his delightful 
suite. ———. 
In her recital at Trinity Auditorium 
next Thursday evening Ruth Deardorff 
Shaw will present the first exclusively 
“modern” piano recital program yet 
heard in Los Angeles. Mrs. Shaw has 
made the music of the moderns a spe- 
cial study and her program notes should 
afford no small interest to music lovers 
and students. In her interpretations of 
the “picture” and “program” music of 
this school of modernism Mrs. Shaw is 
what might be termed a “tone colorist.” 
She is one of the most talented pupils 
of Waldo F. Chase. Mrs. Shaw’s pro- 
gram will be as follows: Rhene-Baton, 
en Bretagne, op. 13; 1. Crepuscule d’Ete 
sur le grand bassin de Saint-Nazaire 
(Twilight on the docks at Saint-Naz- 
aire); 2. Retour du Pardon de Landeven- 
nec (Return of the procession from the 
pardon of Landevennec); 3. Dimanche 
de Paques, sur la place l’Eglise de Pont- 
Aven (Easter morning in the square of 
the church at Pont-Aven), (composed 
on fragments of the old Brittany hymn, 
O’Filii); 4. Sur le greve deserte de Trez- 
Rouz (On the barren boast of Trez- 
Rouz (On the barren coast of Trez- 
(Spinning women of Carantec); 6. 
Vieille diligence sur la route de Muzil- 
lac (The old mail coach on the road 
me Miuzillac). Cyril Stet ae vere he 
Prairie, Two Impressions; 2. Dance 
Negre, op. 58, no. 5. Waldo Chase: 
Berceuse (manuscript). Jean Sibelius: 
Brom the Land ot a Thotisand@@axes: 
1. Alla gavotta, op. 46, no. 7; 2. Pastorale. 
op. 46, no. 5. Claude Debussy: 1. Clair 
de Lune (Moonlight); 2. Jardins sous 
la Pluie (Gardens in the rain); 3. Sara- 
bande; 4 La Soiree dans Grenade (An 
evening in Granada); 5. La Cathedrale 
engloutie (The hidden cathedral). 


It has been thought best, owing to 
conflicting attractions. to postpone the 
third and final “Purpose Program” re- 
cital by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus from 
next Tuesday evening, April 11, to Tues- 
day evening, May 9. Fuller announce- 
inents will be made later. 


In the approaching series of concerts 
to be given by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Trinity Auditorium, 
the symphonies announced are the 
Dvorak “New World.” the Tschaikow- 
sky Fifth and the Kalinnikow in G 
minor. Inasmuch as the Dvorak work has 
been played by the local orchestra every 
two or three years in the last twenty and 
by visiting orchestras, it is to be hoped 
that Manager Behymer may persuade 
the management to put on another work. 
We hear too few symphonies to afford 
so much repetition. As to the latter 


symphony the composer is entirely un- 
known to Los Angeles. as none of his 
works has been played here. Kalinnikow 
—who reioices in other names to the 
amount of Vassili Sergeievich—was a 
Moscow composer (1866-1901) who wrote 
two symphonies, two symphonic poems, 
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Benjamin Franklin 


In bequeathing to his son, William Frank- 
lin, practically nothing, he said: “The part 
he acted against me in the late war, which 
is of public notoriety, will account for my 
leaving him no more of an estate he en- 
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deavored to deprive me of.” 


He will not 


fi HE prudent man will insure the disposition of his property by 


making a will and naming a competent executor. 


trust his estate and the support of his family to the incompe- 


tency of a friend or relative. 


But, anticipating these perils, he pro- 


vides against them by having his will most carefully drawn by ex- 
perienced lawyers, and entrusts his estate to the Trust Department 
of this bank. He is then safe in the knowledge that his affairs will 
be intelligently and economically managed. Call or write for Trust 


Department literature. 


< LOS ANEELES TRUST 
ANB SAVINES BANK 


Sixth & Spring Streets 





and other works for orchestra and 
chorus. He was of the later school of 
Russian writers and was conductor of 
the Italian opera at Moskow, .so we 
may expect melody as well as color in his 
symphony. —_—_— 

William Shakespeare, the eminent and 
veteran English singing-master and or- 
chestra conductor, passed Sunday in Los 
Angeles, being the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thilo Becker in the afternoon and, with 
Mrs. Wallace Shakespeare, of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Francis Gates, in the evening, 
Mr. Shakespeare may return to Los An- 
geles in a month and be active in a pro- 
fessional way for five or six weeks. He 
finds California a much more peaceful 
and comfortable place to teach than Lon- 
don, just now. Mr. Shakespeare is a de- 
lightful raconteur and gives interesting 
word pictures of Liszt, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Sir Julius Benedict, Lamperti and 
many other European celebrities in the 
musical life, as well as of Whistler, 
Burne-Jones and other leaders of the art 
world. a 

Not the “Two Dromios”—there is not 
enough similarity of contour; but the 
Two Charles. Charles W. Cadman has 
set to music three poems of Charles F. 
Edson and the two musicians have 
worked excellently well together. There 
is “The West,” rhapsodical in poetry and 
music, “From a Hill Top,” heautifully 
lyric, audi Reqnicscat,” 4 broadly cone 
ceived poem with fitting musical setting. 
If our local baritones want songs which 
will stand with the best later composi- 
tions and which will test the dramatic 
capabilities of the singer, they would bet- 
ter look up these Los Angeles products. 
Or shall we leave it to the east to dis- 
cover them? The songs are published 
by White-Smith Company. 


One by-result of the war will be to 
enhance the prices of old violins by cele- 
brated makers. In the territory over 
which the war rages in northern France 

Molly Byerly Wilson, Southern Cali- 
fornia’s widely known contralto, is at 
present filling a series of twenty-five 
concert engagements in Indiana and 
Ohio. These dates will complete a total 
of one hundred concert appearances for 
this artiste since she begun her present 
tour at Chicago, November 15. Follow- 
ing these, Miss Wilson is to start, the 
middle of April, on a Canadian tour, 
which will include Vancouver and Win- 
nipeg and for which her time is solidly 
booked until July 1. 


At the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
Thursday evening, April 27, Mme. Es- 
ther Palliser, prima donna soprano, with 
associated musicians, is to give “An Hour 
of Music” in the lounging room. 


and Belgium there were many instru- 
ments of marked value which have been 
Belgium was a nursery for 
great violinists, Brussels being the cen- 
ter of violin instruction as Paris was for 
opera. So, if you have a Cremona or 
two, take them in at night and look well 
to their preservation, 


Los Angeles compositions are being 
heard frequently in eastern cities. For 
instance, in reading a program given in 
Philadelphia two weeks ago, I notice it 
contained songs by Abbie Norton Jami- 
son, Josephine H. Abramson, Ella W. 
Duffield, Frieda Peycke and Gertrude 
Ross, and the first movement of Mr. 
Cadman’s sonata for piano. A Los An- 


Branches: 
Second and Spring Streets 
Pico Street and Grand Avenue 
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You Need Not Fear 
Weaning Time 


You may let the little fellow wean 
gradually without trouble and with 
entire safety on 
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__ It provides a highly nourishing, eas- 
ily prepared, palatable food that your 
baby will enjoy and thriveon. Safe, 
clean und wholesome. 
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DUULULORSSORETAGTE 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. BE. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg, 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


Organist and Pianist 
Studio, 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Chureh 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Notice is hereby given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day of January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking roum, second floor, Hi- 
bernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of April, 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that day, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
proposition of increasing the capital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (3,500) 
shares. of the par value of One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) each, to the amount of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5,000) shares, of 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such other 
business as properly pertains to or is 
connected with such increase of capital 
stock. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated this 12th day of January, 1916, 

A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings Bank, a 
corporation. 

Tan. 18—April &. 














geles musician would have felt consider- 
ably at home in listening to that pro- 
gram, which also included several other 
works. 


April will not offer a large quantity of 
music to Los Angeles, but it will make 
up by quality. With the Kneisel quartet 
and the symphony orchestra this week. 
to open with. there follows April 18 and 
20 the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
with Josef Hofmann as soloist, and April 
24. Cecil Fanning, baritone in recital. 
The local affairs were headed by the con- 
cert of the Woman’s Orchestra at 
Blanchard’s Hall last Wednesday and 
the various musical clubs will follow with 
their usual wide selection of music. 
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Week April 10 to April 17 


Museum Main Gallery—First Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painters; Brangwyn Etchings. 

Museum Print Room—KEtchings by 
Henri Matesse; Selected Japanese 
Prints. 

Friday Morning Clubhouse—Can- 
vases by members of the Califor- 
nia Art Club. 

Klizabeth Battey Gallery, Pasadena 

Benjamin Chambers Brown, Can- 

Vases, 

Raymond Gowld Shop—324 West 
Vifth. Old Masters’ Canvases. 
Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 

Old Chinese Porcelains. 

Old Throop Institute, Pasadena— 
Philadelphia Water Color Club. 
O'Hara & Livermore—253 East Colo- 
rado, Pasadena—Caroline Hutchin- 
son Bowles, Water Color Sketches. 
Mabel Watson—249 East Colorado, 
Pasadena—Photographic Art in 

Children. 








By Mary N. DuBois 


AURICE BRAUN of San Diego 1s 
showing his canvases at Sanst’s 
Gallery where they will remain until 


April 15. These are scenes from the 
vicinity of the southern city. Several 
are small sketches, fresh impressions, 


painted direct from nature and larger 
canvases painted from memory and in 
the studio. “Eucalyptus Trees” has 
pleasing tonal qualities and the artist 
has shown here a fine appreciation of 
atmosphere. An attractive light is re- 
flected in the tops of the trees which 
are the slender eucalyptus variety and 


are treated decoratively. ‘Point Loma” 
is a view from that point, including a 
glimpse of the bay. Soft, rose-colored 
clouds are seen against the pale blue 
of a luminous sky. Fresh greens and 
yellow is the color scheme of “Pine Val- 
ley.” The greens of the pine trees show 
in contrast to the dried summer grasses 
and in harmony with the grey green of 
the sage brush, of which there is a large 
patch in the foreground. 

In the “Mountain Road” the old road 
runs irregularly through the tawny 
meadows burned by the summet’s 
drought and heat. Here again the sien- 
der trunks of the eucalyptus trees are 
atiractive in their decorative treatinent: 
“Point Loma Hillside” is in the lush 
ereen of springtime. An old, little-used 
roadway leads to the hills beyond and 
the bit of water to the left is False Bay. 
Mr. Braun's trees and skies are always 
interesting and the old sycamores in 
“Spring Time” show careful study and 
an appreciation of form. Here is the 
turquoise sky so characteristic of Cali- 
fornia, while floating clouds soft and 
full of light are shown tin contrast to 
the blue. “The Southland” is one of 
Mr. Braun’s most successful canvases. 
It is fresh and consistent in color and 
a nice bit of distance is given in the 
lavender mountains. 

* «Kx 

With the introduction of Caroline 
Hutchinson Bowles at the O’Hara and 
Livermore Gallery, Pasadena, we have 
a happy glimpse of a number of “im- 
pressions” as Mrs. Bowles calls these 
water color sketches. This painter has 
studied with Wm. Chase and at Julien‘s 
and has recently exhibited with the 
Boston Water Color Society and at the 
San Francisco Exposition. Anyone go- 
ing to this exhibit with preconceived 
notions of these impressions flambuoy- 
antly proclaiming their message in 
masses of pure unrelated color—an idea 
at times associated with impressionists 
and often applied to futurists—will be 
surprised at seeing this exhibit which 
will remain until April 15. Many of 
these impressions are gorgeous yet har- 
monious color arrangements, sometimes 
riotously happy in their color schemes. 
They are most decorative and many 
times rhythmic in treatment. 

Ranging from pale yellow to deepest 
crange and including electric blue and 
rose color, they run through the vary- 
ing shades of green and result invariably 
in luxuriant, glowing impressions. [ull 
of light and life are they and com- 
pelling. In many of these sketches more 
neutral tones prevail, Atl show dexterity 
of handling, giving a snappy crispness, 
and are painted with a full brush and a 
swing which tells us this painter is no 
novice with her medium. Nevada, Ari- 
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zon2 and scenes from Southern Califor- 
ria are the motifs. The Arizona 
sketches include three impressions of 


the Grand Canyon. Mrs. Bowles has 
found inspiration in our glorious winter 
skies which she renders with much skill 
and abandon. In nearly every instance 
she has portrayed these. 


One impression of the Grand Canyon 
is caught at sunset when the canyon 1s 
ficoded with that indescribable and nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten blue. This the artist 
has almost succeeded in transferring to 
paper. It forms a harmony in blue and 
buff. A remarkable feeling of spacious- 
ness is given the sky in “Clouds in Ne- 
vada.” This has excellent compositional 
form and a fine sweep shows in the 
huge floating clouds which are deftly 
painted and full of color. A gem 1s 
the sketch “April in the Sierra Nevadas,” 
so sprightly and at the same time re- 
markably harmonious and decorative. A 
brilliant arrangement is the “Cactus Bed, 
Busch Gardens,” yet most attractive. 


Delicacy and quiet tonality is felt in 
one or two of the Nevada impressions, 
showing this painter can speak in more 
than one language and more than one 
mood of nature makes its appeal. In 
no sketch does Mrs. Bowles reveal a 
more joyous delight in her medium than 
in her one seascape. This is interesting 
too, in its composition. The same facility 
in handling is felt in the few canvases 
shown in this exhibit. All are inspira- 
tionally Californian. This exhibition is 
stimulating and suggests a strong per- 
sonalitv. One hopes that Mrs. Bowles, 
wko is a tourist, will decide to remain 
in Southern California indefinitely. 

California Art Club has been given 
the music room in the Public Library 
in which to hold exhibits from time 
to time. The print makers will be the 
first to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. The club’s quarters at present 
are in the old Normal School building, 
where members are unitedly and _ en- 
thusiastically working to further the de- 
velopment of art in Southern California. 
Los Angeles, so fortunate in its sur- 
roundings, which foster artistic impulses, 
cnly needs this sympathetic interest 
eventually to become a city beautiful 
which shall attract artists and students 
from all over the world. Much can be 
accomplished by just this sort of har- 
monious and unselfish labor which the 
California Art Club is devoting to the 
cause. 

Miss Anna C. Hills is holding an ex- 
hibition comprising landscape and marine 
scenes at the public library, Eagle Rock. 
These canvases will remain until April 
15, They will be shown at the Kanst 
Gallery from April 17 to 29. Thence 
they will go to Pomona College. 

Old Throop Institute, Pasadena, 1s 
holding an exhibition of water colors by 
the Philadelphia Water Color Society, 
where they will remain until April 15. 
This exhibit will be shown in_ the 
Museum Main Gallery, Exposition Park, 
from Apri! 20 to May 20. Contemporary 
American Painters, under the direction 
of the American Federation of Arts, 
Washington, D. C., will show their can- 
vases along with the Philadelphia Water 
Color Society. The present exhibit of 


contemporary American Painters at the 
Museum Main Gallery will close April 
17. The Brangwyn etchings go April 15 
from the museum to the old Throop In- 
they will 


stitute, where remain two 


weeks. 









Cumnock Schoo! of Expression 


All phases of literary interpretation and 
expression —Story Telling, Dramatic 
Art, Public Speaking, Art, Music. 
Write for complete catalogue. Martha 
C. Weaver, A. M., Director. 1500 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angelse. (Cum- 
nock’s Academy in connection—all us- 
ual high school subjects; sub-prepara- 
tory dept.) 








Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 
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Exhibition of 


MAURICE BRAUN CANVASES 
at 


Kanst Art Gallery 


$54 South Hill St. 
ADI 6 tener il 17 





NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc. 
era OP ORR TH St. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifis for All Occasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 











MABEL WATSON 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
| OF CHILDREN 


“STUDIO: Sittings by Appointment 


249-e€asc| 249 E, Colorado St., Pasadena 
COLORADO 
PASADENA 










Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 











A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
oy al 836 South Broadway 


Ad — Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 
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323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls! for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to FE. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 8S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Harvard School military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 
Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 








Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, Seuth Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Hvover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househvld Heonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 











Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for 
Young Boys 


For Illustrated Catatozue Write 
Cc. BE. COMPTON-BURNETT 





Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 














Than Sorry 


Is that attractive investment 
Which has been offered for your 
savings guaranteed as to prinei- 
pal and interest by §47,500,0€0 of 
record of 27 
years’ successful management in 
this city? 


resources and 2 


Seeurity savings aeccunts ARE 
so guaranteed and are tax ex- 
empt, 


4% on term savings accounts. 
Gpened with one dollar. 


38% wpon savings accounts with 
Credited 
balances do 


checking privileges, 
monthly provided 
net foll below S300. 


( or ee 
Better Be Safe 


é Send for beoklet “Banking by 
| Mail.’ 


GURIIWY TRGst 
. YX SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $46,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


| First and Spring } 
[race 











Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 











FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE OF PETITION 
TO MORTGAGE 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 

fornia, in and for the County of Los 

Angeles. 

In the Matter of the Hstate of Margaret 

Asbury, Deceased. 

It is ordered by the Court that all per- 
sons interested in the estate of Margaret 
Asbury, deceased, do appear before the Su- 
perior Court of Los Angeles County, State 
of California, in Department 2 thereof, on 
the 10th day of May, 1916, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., then and there to show cause, if 
any they have, why the real estate de- 
scribed below should not be mortgaged 
for the sum of $1550, as prayed for in the 
petition of A. B. Shaw, Jr., the ggameis- 
trator of said estate this day filed, or such 
lesser amount as to the Court shall seem 
meet, Reference is made to said petition 
for further particulars. And that a copy 
of this order be published at least four 
Successive weeks in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation published in said County 
of Los Angeles. Said real estate is de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: Lot 48 and the 
north 18 feet of Lot 49, of Block “E” of 
the McGarry Tract, in the City of Los An- 
geles, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, as per map recorded in Book 
23, page 69, Miscellaneous Records of said 
Count 

Dated April 6th, 1916. 

JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge. 


A. BB. Shaweaie Admr., 
336 Title Ins. Bldg. 





By Robert O. Foote 
N AY ROBSON is “The Making Over 


“ of Mrs. Matt.” Without her, audi- 

ences this week at the Mason 
Opera House would see but a mildly 
diverting play chiefly interesting for the 
bon mots for which its author, James 
Forbes of “Chorus Lady” fame, is noted. 
With her as the loving mother whose 
sturdy common sense finally obviates the 
necessity for her “making over,” they 
see what is by all odds the best light 
offering of the season here. Miss Rob- 
son’s sure touch plays upon her hearers 
with graceful certainty, to move them 
to laughter or reduce them to sadness as 
she displays her mother love fighting 
with her wifely devotion. The actress 
is forced to do all manner of unkind 
things to her figure by the requirements 
of the play, but even this sacrifice—how 
great a one may be what every woman 
knows—she makes willingly for her art 
and she gives us a polished interpreta- 
tion of the middle-aged woman to whom 
riches come so late in life that they bring 
but sorrow. Most of us have either seen 
or read stories with themes similar to 
that of “Mrs. Matt,” the woman with an 
ambitious husband, who does her noblest 
to become the society leader his visions 
picture. In this case there is a son, 
much like his mother, although each par- 
ent finds traces of the other in their oft- 
spring. Father, who is Mathew Lamson, 
a successful western leader in a business 
that does not matter at all, proposes now 
that he is in New York to marry his son 
to a wealthy girl. Mother does not see 
it that way at all, after Junior Lamson 
has expressed his unwiilingness and she 
even goes to the extent of threatening 
to leave her husband if he does not per- 
mit the marriage of Junior and his own 
pretty secretary. Like most women who 
have been married for more than twenty 
years she accomplishes her end and an 
elopement which at one time appeared 
but an unfortunate escapade turns om 
all right, upon which mother and father 
make-up, with mother too sagacious to 
emphasize her victory. Miss Robson 1s 
both fortunate and unfortunate in her 
supporting cast. Jack Storey gives an 
excellent portrayal of the impetuous, af- 
fectionate Junior Lamson, but playing 
opposite him Elizabeth Warren fails to 
impart the magnetism and vivacity to the 
part of the pretty secretary which the 
author has written into it. Smith Davies, 
the Mathew Lamson of the play, seems 
to work under mental anxiety, with an 
appearance of so great a striving to keep 
to his lines that he forgets to give them 
reality. Marie Pavey is delightfully 
broad,—not physically—as the country 
hotel waitress. 








Good Bill at the Orpheum 


moe better “follow-up” for the cen- 
gagement of Gertrude Hoffman in “Su- 
murun” could have been devised than 
the high-class bill of “just vaudeville” 
which the Orpheum management is wise-~ 
ly offering this week. The program is 
one of gratifyingly high quality, with 
four particularly strong acts from which 
spectators may choose a headliner ac- 
cording to individual taste. Dorothy 
Jardon, a former comic opera leading 
lady, is a pleasing surprise in that she is 
endowed with a voice of prima donna 
quality. She hardly appears at her best 
in the “Yo San” costume with which she 
opens her number, but otherwise her 
gowns have been selected with excellent 
appreciation of Miss Jardon’s generous 
measure of good looks. “The Passion 
Play of Washington Square” is another 
of those playlets of surprising twists 
that the Orpheum has been sending us 
lately. It is, if possible, the best of the 
lot, strongly constructed and well acted 
and serves to introduce Mary Servoss, a 
young actress whose magnetism and abil- 
ity fulfill the expectations awakened by 
her glorious mass of red hair—let us 
hope it is real. Perhaps, the prettiest 
act of the bill is that of Ivan Bankoff and 
Lola Girlie, whose sensuous rhythm of 
motion brings the spirit of the classic 
dance, to be followed by the swaying 
cadences of the Russian ballet and 
brought to a clittfax¥inea Cake-walkwtne 
origin of which an America negro would 
hardly recognize. Julie Ring is clever 
in her sketch “Twice a Week,” in which 
she is well supported by James Norval, 
but there is something vaguely displeas- 
ing in this presentation of a sorrowing 
widow and an equaly bereaved widower 
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who meet at the cemetery gate, learn 
that their respective deceased life part- 
ners had been unfaithful to them and 
decide to go to a cafe where they can 
dance away their troubles together. By 
far the greatest applause accorded the 
turn is for the rain-storm with which it 
closes. William Hallen is a real “nut” 
who carries away most of the popular ac- 
claim. His charming partner, Ethel 
Hunter, plays the violin a little but her 
principal duty is to help Hallen demon- 
strate his diverting form of insanity. 
Dupree and Dupree do genuinely grace- 
ful dances on wheels. Thomas Dugan 
and Babette Raymond in their skit have 
the assistance of an automobile—yes, 
certainly, I meant to say a Ford—which 
will not behave. It does more bucking 
than does its parent conmipany over Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s corporation tax pro- 
clamation. George Whiting and Sadie 
Burt are holdovers from last week, pre- 
senting a new line of “Songsayings.” 
The Orpheum travel motion pictures in 
colors are a pleasing innovation. 





“Show Shop” at the Morosco 
There are thousands of people who 
have always wanted to peep behind the 
scenes at a play and these people, in 
particular, will have the opportunity of 
learning the secrets of the theatrical 
world when the famous New York 


comedy success, “The Show Shop,” is 
given its first presentation in the west 
at the Morosco theater next week, open- 
ing with the Sunday matinee. 
written 


Paine 


Show Shop” was by James 





Gara Zora, Orpheum 


Forbes, author of “The Chorus Lady,” 
and other successes. In four acts Mr. 
Forbes has held up the mirror to 
theatrical life, taking his audiences 
through the managers’ offices, the re- 
hearsals, the first night production and 
to the morning after. Another Morosco 
annotncement is that Cora Belle Bon- 
nie, the new leading woman of the Mo- 
rosco, will make her first appearance 
with the company in “The Candy Shop.” 
Edmund Lowe will play the role of an 
actor. The cast necessarily is a _ big 
one. 





“Eternal Magdalene” at Mason 

Robert McLaughlin’s play “The Eter- 
nal Magdalene,” which has been one of 
the greatest successes of the year in New 
York, will be presented at the Mason 
Opera House for one week, beginning 
next Monday, by Selwyn & Co. with 
Florence Roberts in the stellar role. No 
play in years has created such a sensa- 
tion as “The Eternal Magdalene,” which 
is the work of the latest recruit to the 
army of reporter-dramatists. McLaugh- 
lin was for many years a reporter in 
Cleveland and it would appear that he 
has put into this play many of the char- 
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acters he encountered then. Because of 
its themes—the effect of sensational 
evangelism and the ever-present problem 
of the fallen woman—“The Eternal 
Magdalene” has aroused much discus- 
sion. Indeed, so much has been written 
and said in reference to the drama’s 
message that the public seems to have 
lost sight of the important fact that ,“The 
Eternal Magdalene” is, in the first place, 
a remarkably fine and interesting piece 
of dramatic craftsmanship. Selwyn & 
Co. are among the most successful the- 
atrical producers of recent years and 
have given “The Eternal Magdalene” a 
beautiful production, assembling for its 
presentation a cast which includes, be- 
sides Miss Roberts, Edmund Wilton, 
Millard Vincent, Frances Younge, Car- 
rington North, Perce Benton, Arthur 
Davis, Brian Darley, Taylor Carroll, 
George LeRoe, June Janin, Howard 
Smith and James E. Smith. 


Promising Novelties at Orpheum 


Another fine vaudeville is promised at 
the Orpheum next week, with Harry 
Green leading the array of new offer- 
ings. Harry was last here with Fisher 
in “The Partners.” Next Monday he 
will come “on his own” with an Aaron 
Hoffman skit, “The Cherry Tree,” a 
travesty on the father of his country and 
his anti-lie campaign. There will come 
also Gara Zora in interpretive Indian 
symbolic dances, which are not so in- 
tricate as they sound. Zora was trained 
and is proffered by Ida Fuller. It is de- 
clared that Gertrude Hoffman _ has 
nothing on the fair Gara—in clothes or 
ability. Harry Hines is called the “ffty- 
eighth variety” although he is no pickle 
and spells his name differently. Olga 
Cook is a singing comedienne of per- 
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Pauline Frederick, Woodley’s 


sonality and beauty, voice and togs. Bert 
Wheeler, with a pretty girl unnamed, 
will induct us into the troubles of a jit- 
ney bus. Arthur Stone and Marian Hayes 
will “have” a carnival episode, “Green 
Goods.” One week more has been al- 
lotted to Dorothy Jardon, the prima 
donna, and to “The Passion Play of 
Washington Square.” There will be the 
usual orchestral concerts and the new 
Orpheum travel pictures in colors. 


Offerings on the Screen 

Almost anyone is likely to fall into 
“The Habit of Happiness” for at least 
a little while after seeing Douglas Fair- 
banks in this enjoyable film comedy at 
the Majestic this week. It is a picture 
demonstration of the power of laughter 
to dispel gloom and is founded on such 
an extremely helpful philosophy that it 
teaches its lesson without the preaching 
which no moving picture audience will 
accept. Fairbanks radiates good nature, 
when as Sunny, a son of a wealthy man, 
he declines to put his riches to other 
use than to promote the happiness of 
his fellow beings and, going down into 
the slums of a city, spreads the gospel 
of happiness. As to plot the play offers 
little, but Fairbanks makes it a living 
thing. Though Mack Sennett is a maker 
of comedies, he mingles thrills with 
humor in “The Last Laugh,” which also 
is on the bill at the Majestic this week. 
It is rather a subtle thing, for motion 
picture wit. but it seems as much appre- 
ciated as the broader run of stuff. The 
surprise nights, upon which stars of the 
film world appear in the flesh, continue 
to be the big feature at the ‘Majestic. 


As a shy and unsophisticated little 
country girl seeking work in “the great 
city” Hazel Dawn supplies all the charm 
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of personality to “The Saleslady,” at the 
Superba, which is demanded of the hali 
dozen most famous girl screen actresses, 
of whom she is one of the greatest 
favorites. It is in its staging and 
photography, rather than in its rather 
hackneyed story—in which the heroine 
ac.ieves the ambition of every youthful 
feminine soul by going upon the stage— 
that “The Saleslady” is noteworthy. 
‘tke department store scenes in their 
reality are most unusual, and the later 
reels, when our heroine has made a tre- 
mendous stage success, are enlivened by 
the appearance of a big and decidedly 
pleasing comic opera chorus. 

So free is “The Lost Bridegroom,” at 
Woodley’s this week, from the ordinary 
slap-stick of moving picture comedy, 
yet so really laughable is it that its dra- 
matic shortcomings can be forgiven. It 
is hardly a picture into which John 
Barrymore, the star, can put his best et- 
forts, but his work as the young man 
who loses his memory and, nearly, his 
bride, is a sure interpretation of a difh- 
cult role. As the aphasia victim he puts 
just enough into his role to make it con- 
vincing, overcoming the temptation to 
overdo and showing a certainty of touch 
that is on a par with anything he has 
done in the pictures. Barrymore is a 
bashful young man in “The Lost Bride- 
groom.” His greatest sin consists in 
being hit on the head the day of the 
wedding and leaving his beloved “wait- 
ing at the church.” After a series of 
sufficiently exciting adventures he _ re- 
ceives another blow on the head and is, 
after an operation, restored to sanity 1 
time to resctie his romance. Taken by 
and large, “The Lost Bridegroom” 
measures up a little above the average 
of film dramas. 

Kitty Gordon’s clothes vie with Kitty 
Gordon’s justly celebrated back for hon- 
ers as the chief attraction in “As In a 


Robert H. McLaughlin 


Looking Glass,” in which this focal 
favorite has been seen in pictures at 
Tally’s Broadway Theater this week. 
Miss Gordon’s physical charms so fill 
the eye that the average spectator—mas- 
culine—probably, will not notice the 
weakness of the dramatic production in 
which she appears. This famous stage 
beauty has outdone all her previous ef- 
forts in the creation of gowns and hats 
and taken as a fashion show “As In a 
Looking Glass” is the best thing of its 
kind seen here this year. Nearly every 
scene serves to introduce a new creation, 
It is a photoplay calculated to drive 
lovely woman mad while giving her ex- 
quisite pleasure. 


“Blue Blood and Red,’ which is an- 
nounced as the first western picture ever 
produced by the William Fox Company, 
and is being shown at Miller’s this week, 
fails to bring anything strikingly new 
to this always popular type of picture, 
but it is, at least the equal of the major- 
ity of pkotoplays in which the virile 
west and effete east come _ together, 
though in this one the east gives a good 
account of itself. George Walsh proves 
a fairly satisfactory film hero; but R. A. 
Walsh, the director of the production, 
has done better work than in “Blue 
Blood and Red.” 


“The Sowers” at the Superba 


At the Superba next week the attrac- 
tion will be “The Sowers,” featuring the 
popular screen star, Blanche Sweet, in 
a character part which is a distinct de- 
parture from any formerly taken by this 
beautiful actress. As Karin Dolokhor, 
daughter of the chancellor to the 1m- 
perial Russian court, and a member of 
the royal household, Miss Sweet has a 
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role requiring histronic ability of a high 
degree and one which it is said she han- 
dies so ably as to assure her of a place 
among the really great actresses now 
appearing before the camera. Settings 
for this thrilling story of Russian high 
life are elaborate and magnificent and 
the satisfactory result of the film as a 
whole has been attained only by pains- 
taking attention to the most minute de- 
tails. The interior sets are exact re- 
productions of rooms in the imperial pal- 
ace at Petrograd and the gorgeous court 
costumes were designed by a former cos- 
tumer to the Russian court, whose serv- 
ices were engaged by the Lasky com- 
pany especially for this film. 





“Little Meena’s Romance” at Majestic 


Dorothy Gish, the favorite little screen 
star, will be featured at the Majestic 
for the first four days of next week, be- 
sinning Monday morning, in “Little 
Meena’s Romance,” the story of a love 
affair between a little “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” girl and a titled salesman. Miss 


Gish is supported by Owen Moore, 
Marguerite Marsh, Kate Toncray and 
others. On the same program Mack 


Sennett will offer a new Keystone come- 
dy and Marie B. Tiffany and Blanche 
Ebert will be heard in new concert 
numbers. Next week's program wiil 
close Thursday night in order that the 
Majestic may be prepared by experts to 
house the wonderful Thomas H. Ince 
production, “Civilization.” 


“Audrey” at Woodley’s 


Pauline Frederick will be seen at the 
Woodley Theater next week in a vivid 
»hotoplay adaptation of Mary Johnston s 
celebrated novel, “Audrey.” The story 
is a thrilling and dramatic one. Audrey 
is found, the sole survivor of an In- 
dian raid, and adopted by Marmaduke 
Haward, a young Englishman who places 
her in care of a minister and returns to 
England where he he has inherited a 
fortune. The exciting story of the tan- 
oled affairs of Audrey and Haward are 
well brought out in the film version and 
Pauline Frederick is given ample oppor- 
tunity for her undeniably great powers 
as an actlesc. 


“Little Mary Sunshine” at Tally’s 


Baby Marie Osborne, the youngest 
leading Jady in the Alm world. is the 
star of “Little Mary Sunshine,” which 
is to be seen at Tally’s Broadway Thea- 
ter next week. Little Mary, child of an 
unhappy home, is told her mother has 
“sone to heaven,” and starts out to hunt 
her up. In her search she is overtaken 
hy weariness and climbs into a standing 
automobile, where she is found by a 
wealthy lad who takes her home and re- 
christens her “Little Mary Sunshine.” 
The child actress is supported by Henry 
King. Marguerite Nichols, Andrew Ar- 
buckle and an excellent company, in- 
cluding a most lovable bear. 


“Slander” at Miller’s 


Bertha Kalich, regarded by many as 
Sarah Bernhardt’s logical successor as 
an emotional actress, will be seen in her 
first William Fox photodrama at Miller’s 
Theater for one week, beginning Mon- 
day. The title of the production is 
“Slander” and the great artist is re- 
vealed in her strongest emotional moods. 
Mother love forms one of the chief 
themes of this play. The ending is pleas- 
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ing, the story is beautifully told and it is 
lightened throughout by cleverly con- 
ceived bits of humor that add to its ef- 
fectiveness and charm. Eugene Or- 
monde, Mayme Kelso, T. Jerome Haw- 
ler, Master Walter Ferguson and others 
appear in the large cast. The latest 
Hearst Vitagraph News and the comical 
Krazy Kat cartoons will be the added 
features at Miller’s. 


Big Film Coming to Majestic 

Tickets will be placed on sale Mon- 
day morning for the premiere at_the 
Majestic Theater, Monday, April 17, of 
“Civilization,” Thomas H. Iince’s great 
spectacle which has been in course of 
production for the last year. This pic- 
ture comes at a time when, with the 
universe quaking in the throes of war, 
its mission cannot be deemed anything 
but worthy. “Civilization” is an al- 
legorical story which was written by C. 
Gardner Sullivan, the famous photo play- 
wright, early in 1915. June 6 of the 
same year work on the production of it 
for the screen was begun and continued 
until January 5 of this year, when the 
last scene was photographed. It em- 
braces more than six hundred scenes, but 
qa better idea of its magnitude is appar- 
ent from the fact that more than 121,000 
feet of film were exposed in the making 
of it. Producer Ince believes he has 
written a new chapter in the history of 
the motion picture art in this production. 
Tt is extremely daring in that it resorts 
for its appeal to the Saviour as a char- 
acter in the story. It is around the re- 
turn of the Nazarene to earth, in the 
temporal body of a soldier, and His ef- 
forts to restore peace among the warring 
nations of the world that the plot of 
“Civilization” revolves. Jt is handled in 
a thoroughly reverent manner. The ele- 
ment of spectacle is one which is counted 
upon, also, to score heavily. There will 
be only two performances of “Civiliza- 
tion” daily, at 2:15 and 8:15 o’clock. 





By Ruth Burke Stephens 
MA OST brilliant among the after- 
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4 Easter events will be the wedding 
of Miss Delight Shaffer, ward and cousin 
of Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, and 
Mr. Marcus Marshall, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Jessup Marshall. April 25 
has already been named as the date for 
the nuptials, which will be celebrated at 
the home of Mrs. Longstreet at 1100 
South Hoover street. Miss Shaffer this 
week announced her bridal party, hav- 
ing chosen Miss Eleanor MacGowan, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Granville Mac- 
Gowan as ker maid of honor. Mrs. 
sayre Macneil, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Drake and a niece of Mrs. 
Longstreet, will be the matron of honor. 
The bridesmaids will include a coterie 
of friends, Miss Jean Shaffer, sister of 
the bride-elect; Miss Aurora Almada, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jesus Almada; 
and Miss Helen Jones, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones. Mr. Don- 
ald Armstrong of San Francisco will 
be Mr. Marshall's best man, and the 
ushers will include Mr. T. J. Willis, Mr. 
Bradner Lee, Jr.. Mr. Gregg Kollock 
and Mr. Coke K. Burns of Houston, 
Texas. Rev. Father Clement Molony of 
St. Agnes’ Church will officiate. Follow- 
ing their honeymoon trip Mr. Marshall 
and his bride will make their home in 
Pasedena, w'ere a beautiful home has 
just been built. 


One of the smart weddings of April 
will be that of Miss Marjorie Tufts. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tufts, 
who will be married April 29 to Mr. Ar- 
thus Lusk Trowbridge of New York. The 
wedding will be of brilliant interest, the 
family of the young bride-elect being so- 
cially prominent, while Miss Tufts is es- 
pecially popular as a member of the 
younger set of the city. Mr. Trowbridge, 
prominent in the eastern metropolis, ar- 
rived in Los Angeles this week and will 
be‘a guest at the Tufts home during his 
stay here. The wedding, which is to be 
an artistically appointed affair, will take 
place at the Church of the Angels, near 
Garvanza. Rev. Harry Thomas, the rec- 
tor, will officiate. Miss Tufts has chosen 
Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks as her 
matron of honor. Miss Beatrice Finlay- 
son, daughter of Judge and Mrs. Frank 
Finlayson, and Miss Mary Hughes, 
daughter of Mrs. Walter Hughes, will be 
bridesmaids. Little Ann Frick, the 
dainty daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Frick of Pasadena, and a cousin of the 
bride-elect, will assist as flower girl, 
while Mr. Gardiner Trowbridge, brother 
of the bridegroom-elect, will attend him 
as best man. The service will take place 
at 4 o’clock and will be followed by a re- 
ception for a few of the friends at the 
home of the bride’s parents, 430 South 
Occidental boulevard. Mr. Trowbridge 
and his bride will later go east to their 
country home at Noroton, Conn., for a 


visit. A number of prenuptial affairs are. 


planned in honor of the young couple and 
the next fortnight or so will be filled 
with a merry round of social courtesies 
given for them by a host of friends. 


Miss Katherine Ramsay of Western 
avenue entertained recently with an at- 
tractively appointed dinner party, the 
affair being in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Burgess Book of Detroit, Mich. Places 
were arranged for fourteen. Mr. and 
Mrs. Book, who have been passing the 
winter in Pasadena, have only recently 
returned there from a short sojourn at 
Coronado Beach. They will leave in the 
near future for their eastern home. 


One of the most delightful of the 
week's affairs was the luncheon given 
Thursday by Mrs. Charles Monroe. The 
guest of honor was Mrs. Joseph Wil- 
shire. Manv other social courtesies have 
oeen extended Mr. and Mrs. Wilshire, who 
are the house guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Carpenter during their stay here. 
Saturday of last week Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn Helm entertained for them with 
a picnic party near Ventura, other 
guests including Mr. and Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. George Wilshire, Mrs. Lam- 
bert Whitfield Jordon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cosmo Morgan and Miss Hanson. Sun- 
day the visitors were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Miller of Pasadena at 
a small dinner party, places being ar- 
ranged for eight, and Monday an in- 
formal dinner was given for them at the 
home of Mrs. George Wilshire on Fourth 
avenue. The J. Bond Franéiseos had @ 
delightful studio tea for them Tuesday 
evening, while Wednesday a trip to Mt. 





Lowe was enjoyed. 
and Mrs. Wesley 
charming dinner for them at Hotel Dar- 
by and today is being passed- at the 
Westminister Gun Club, with Mr. Car- 


Friday evening Mr. 
Clark are giving a 


penter as host. Monday the visitors will 
leave for a few days’ visit in Redlands 
and Riverside, and the latter part of the 
week they plan to leave for their eastern 
home. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Bishop of 606 
Mankattan Place entertained recently 
with a dinner party for about fifty of 
their friends. The affair was in cele- 
bration of the birthday of Mrs. Bishop. 
Later in the evening dancing in the ball- 
room was enjoyed. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. William Mead, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
English, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bishop, 
Judge and Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward S. Pauley, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
W. Shirley, Judge and Mrs. J. W. 
Hendrick, Mrs. William Hamilton Toaz, 
Mrs. Rufus H. Herron, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence English, Judge and Mrs. Frank 
J. Fintayson, Miss Finlayson, Mrs. 
Thompkins, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Eldridge, 
Mrs. B. Davisson, Mrs. Atkinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Phillips, Miss Helen Thom- 
as, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Metcalf. 
Miss Metcalf, Mrs. Hallinger, Mr. John 
Bell Bishop, Mr. H. Culver, Mr. Hoag 
and Mr. Buckingham. 


Miss Katherine Stearns, the attractive 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Stearns of St. James Park, has returned 
home from an extended visit in the east. 
She was away about six months and a 
part of her time was passed in Chicago, 
where she was the guest of friends. She 
visited also in Wisconsin. 


Mrs. James Calhoun Drake and Miss 
Helen Jones have returned from their 
trip to New York. They were preceded 
by Mrs. Edwin Jessup Marshall and het 
daughter-in-law-to-be, Miss Delight Shaf- 
fer, the party having enjoyed several 
weeks together in the eastern metropolis. 


Interesting news is that of the be- 
trothal of Miss Dorothy Franch Melcher, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Woodberry 
Melcher of Brookline, Mass., to Mr. Eric 
Kobbe of Pasadena, son of Major Wil- 
liam A. Kobbe, retired, formerly of San 
Francisco, but now a resident of Pasa- 
dena. Miss Melcher, who with her par- 
ents has been passing the winter at the 
Hotel Maryland. Pasadena, has won a 
host of friends there and news of her en- 
gagement to Mr. Kobbe, one of the most 
popular bachelors of the Crown City, has 
heewneeeived, with a great deal of inter- 
est. Miss Melcher made her debut in 
Boston last winter. She is chic and viva- 
cious and a great lover of the out-of- 
door sports, being especially noted as a 
clever horsewoman. Mr. Melcher, father 
of the young bride-elect, is a wealthy 
jewelry manufacturer of the east. He 
plans to leave soon for Boston, but Mrs. 
Melcher and Miss Melcher will remain 
in Pasadena for several weeks. The wed- 
ding will be an event of this fall or win- 
ter, and will take place either in Massa- 
chusetts or Pasadena. Mr. Kobbe, who 
is associated in the real estate business 
with Mr. Leo G. MacLaughlin of Pasa- 
dena, is an enthusiastic equestrian and 
golfer and is a member of several of the 
fashionble clubs of Pasadena and Los 
Angeles. 


Miss Marguerite Winston, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Winston, has re- 
turned from a delightful visit at Coro- 
nado Beach, where she was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers Couts Gray. Mrs. 
Gray will be remembered as Mrs. Volney 
Gage, her marriage to Mr. Gray having 
taken place about two years ago. Within 
a few weeks Mr. and Mrs. Grav and their 
little son, Chalmers Gray, Jr., will return 
to their country home, Vista Rancho. 


Of special interest to a large circle of 
friends was the announcement made 
earlier in the week of the approaching 
marriage of Dr. S. S. Salisburv and Miss 
Caroline D. Hays, sister of Mrs. W. B. 
Mathews of this city. No date has been 
named as yet for the wedding, which. 
however, will probably be an event of 
the near future. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard O'Neil, whose 
marriage was an event of March 7, have 
returned from their Honolulu trip and 
at present are enjoying a short stay in 
San Francisco, where they are cuests 
at Hotel St. Francis. Mrs. O’Neil, for- 
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“ Foldrite” 
Gmbrella-Paragol 


In the “Foldrite” we present a rain or sun parasol of unusual 
ment. A full sized umbrella which folds into a 20-inch length— 


especially convenient for travelers. 


You must see it. Made of 


splendid, heavy quality silk with broad satin border; black and 


all fashionable solid colors. 


$6.00 and $6.50. 


SPORTS PARASOLS—Novelties in Sports Parasols with 


leather wrapped handles and leather strap. 


colors. $6.00. 


All wanted plain 


NOVELTY PARASOLS in dainty color combinations and 


designs. $2.50 and better. 


—First Floor— 


¥J. CA. Robinson Co. 


Seventh and Grand 





merly Miss Marguerite Moore, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Moore, is 
the great-great granddaughter of Don 
Jose Sepulveda, one of the original 
owners of the Palo Verde Rancho. Mr. 
O'Neil, who is the son of Mrs. O'Neil 
and the late Richard O’Neil, is also of 
a prominent pioneer family of the state. 
He is manager of the big Santa Mar- 
guerita Rancho in San Diego county, 
which comprises a part of the fainily 
estate. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Flint of Pasa- 
dena returned home recently from an 
eastern trip made on account of the ill- 
ness of Mrs. Flint’s mother, who lives 
in Evansville, N. Y. Following the con- 
valescence of the latter Mr. and Mrs. 
Flint visited in New York before return- 
ing to their home here. 


Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner leaves to- 
day for an eastern trip of two months. 
She will visit in Washington, D. C.,, 
with her brother-in-law and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Ballou, and also will 
be the guest of friends in Boston and 
New York. Accompany Mrs. Turner 
east will be Mr. and Mrs. Manley T. 
Pooler, who have been her house guests 
here for several weeks. 


Mrs. Fred O. Johnson was _ hostess 
recently at an attractively appointed 
luncheon given at the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club. The affair was in compliment 
to Mrs. Richard Fudger of Toronto, a 
cousin of Mr. Johnson. Places at the 
table were arranged for sixteen. 


In honor of Mrs. Tom Doyle and 
Miss Mary Doyle of Detroit, who have 
been passing the winter in Pasadena, 
Mrs. William May Garland entertained 
informally Wednesday at the Bolsa 
Ch iceseteiibs 


_ This week-end will be marked by an 
interesting costume ball to be given at 
Hotel del Coronado for the distinguished 
guests there. A number of prominent 
Los Angelans are motoring down for 
tle occasion, which will be preceded by 
a costume dinner, 


Among the many prominent Los An- 
gelans who are at Arrowhead just now 
are General and Mrs. C. W. Spitzer of 
Andrews Boulevard. General Spitzer is 
recuperating from his recent illness and 
is planning a stay of indefinite length 
at the beautiful mountain resort. 


Several friends were the guests Tues- 
day of Mrs. Harry Robinson at a jolly 
picnic party at Glendale home of her 
sister, Mrs. W. P. Thompson. Tennis 
was enjoyed and luncheon and a swim 
also were included in the entertainment. 
Guests included Mrs. E. P. Morphy, Miss 
Dorothy Morphy. Mrs. Russell McD. 
Taylor, Mrs. Robert 


P. McReynolds, 
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“If you paid your 
household ac- 
counts by check 
you would not be 
thinking now you 
had paid Grocer 
Smith twice for 
that bill — you 
would know. 


The account for 
you to use is the 
SPECIAL 3 at 
Hellman Bank, 
pays 3% int. with 


chegins privi- 
; eges: @iltgmwc. the 
adhe bank that is 


eat OPEN NIGHT and 
$2.50 ad yéar DAY.” 






“SIXTH ano MAIN- 


TENTH AND WILE 


BRANCHES =: trian ane TENE, 
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A ine copious use of PUR- 


ITAS Distilled Water 

cooled in a PURITAS 
Iceless Cooler which we in- 
stall without charge, makes 
this household necessity a 
real comfort and pleasure. 





Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Ce. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 
Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 








Mrs. E. T. Earl, Miss Katherine Mellus, 
Mrs. Leo Chandler, Mrs. Thompson, 
Miss Gertrude King and Mrs. Henry B. 
Warner, 


Another visitor at Arrowhead is Ma- 
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dame Alys Larreyne of Paris, France, 
who is enjoying a sojourn of a fortnight 
or so there. Madame Larreyne, one of 
the most famous opera stars of the con- 
tinent, is in this country because of the 
war and has been enjoying a quiet so- 
journ of a few months in Los Angeles. 


One of the most attractive of the visi- 
tors here, for whom several delightful af- 
fairs have been given recently, is Mrs. 
Sidney Olcott Blair of Chicago, who 
with her husband has been passing a few 
weeks at the Hotel Green, Pasadena. 
Tuesday Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys entertained 
in compliment to Mrs. Blair with a lunch- 
eon at the Crags Country Club, about a 
dozen friends motoring out there for the 
day. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Blair and 
their son, Robert Blair, there were in- 
cluded in the party, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hewett of Des Moines, Judge and Mrs. 
Stephen C. Hubbell, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Bruce Millar, Mrs. George Francis Wil- 
son of Beverly and Mr. and Mrs. James 
R. Page. Saturday last Mrs. Earl Bruce 
Millar gave an attractively appointed 
bridge tea for Mrs. Blair, the home being 
fragrant with a profusion of spring flow- 
ers and greenery. About twenty guests 
were invited for the occasion. 


Mrs. William May Garland was host- 
ess Wednesday at an informai luncheon 
given at Bolsa Chica, to which place 
she motored with a congenial group of 
friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell en- 
tertained Sunday evening with a hand- 
somely appointed dinner party at their 
home on South Figueroa street. 


Mrs, William A. Clark, Jr., was host- 
ess Monday at a charmingly appointed 
dinner party. Spring flowers were used 
in the decorations and places were ar- 
ranged for Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell, Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Tay- 
lor, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Carleton Lee, Colonel 
and Mrs. William May Garland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duer of Denver, Mr. William Kay 
Crawford and Mr. Arthur Hoyt. 


In compliment to Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
who is her house guest, Mrs. C. Q. Stan- 
ton entertained Tuesday with a daintily 
arranged luncheon, about twenty friends 
being invited in to meet the distinguished 
visitor. Mrs. Nuttall, who is an arch- 
aelogist and brilliant student of history, 
will return to her home near Mexico 
City as soon as the unsettled conditions 
in that country permti. 


As a complete surprise to their many 
friends was the marriage last Saturday 
evening of Miss Kitty Barrere and Mr. 
Walter C. Durgin, the latter one of Los 
Angeles’ well-known bankers. The cere- 
mony took place at the beach cottage of 
the bride at Laguna Beach, to which a 
group of intimate friends had been in- 
vited for the occasion. Soon after the 
arrival of the unsuspecting guests Rev. 
Dr. Truitt of the Presbyterian Church 
was announced and immediately follow- 
ing the couple took their places, attended 
by the bride’s brother-in-law and sister, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jahrus. Mr. and Mrs. Dur- 
gin will make their home in Los An- 
geles as soon as they find a suitable 
domicile. Mr. Durgin, who is at present 
affliated with the California Savings 
Bank, is prominent ammong the Masons 
of Southern California and has a host of 
friends here. 

Mrs. Vernon Goodwin and children, 
Vernon, Jr., and Barbara, have returned 
from San Diego and Coronado where 
they enjoyed a short sojourn. Accom- 
panying them was Mrs. E. W. Patter- 
son, 

Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake and her 
daughter, Mrs. George Kemmler who is 
visiting her, passed the last week-end at 
Hotel Virginia, Long Beach. Mrs. 
Kemmler, who has been in Los Angeles 
for several weeks, is looking forward to 
the arrival of her husband, who is ex- 
pected to join her here soon, and will be 
a guest with her at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake. 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Hutchinson 
have returned from Hotel Virginia where 
they have been for the last two months, 
and are again occupying their home on 
New Hampshire street. 


Impressions 

Along my fence 
The roses 
Are a Ballet Russe— 
A mad whirl of snow flakes, 
Dancing, swirling, glancing, twirling, 
Under the spot light 
Of the sun, 
The premiere danseuse, 
A golden-eyed Cherokee, 
In blazing white, 
Pirouettes and poses among the roses, 
Gloriously full 
Of the passion 
Of Spring. 

— PAULINE B. BARRINGTON 
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Announcements—Stationery 





Cc. WESLEY DENNING CO. Brack Shops 
Building near Grand. Printing, engrav- 
ing, social and business stationery, wed- 
ding invitations, announcements. Phones 
F 6435 and Main 27838. 


Bathing Suits 


CLINE, CLINE7€02) 214 We Ehird St. For 
the outdoor girl, exclusive designs in 
bathing suits. Pleasing effects in stripes, 
checks, etc. Moderately priced consider- 
ing style and quality. 











Corsets 








MRS. M. A. KENNEDY, 236 Byrne Bldg. 
Mate to order corsets, unbreakable stays. 


LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. 
corsets built to the figure. 


Custom 
Lingerie. 


NUBONE CORSET SHOP, 222 W. Sth. The 
latest models in front and back lace cor- 
sets. Notaseme silk hosiery and Hall’s 
Jersey Silk Underwear. 

Electrical Fixtures 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main $37; Home F 3037. 


Embroidery and Buttons 





STAR. PLAITING @& BULLION. CO; ‘6508. 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


GUIBERSON EMBROIDERY CoO., 
Shops. Hemstitching, embroidery. 


Brack 


Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 





Florists 


ALEXANDRIA FLORIST, t02*Eitle Guar- 


antee Bldg. Exclusive designs. Bouquets. 


Gowns 





HARIOT ROSH, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


VAN COURT SCOAT SEOP, Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, gowns. 





Hairdressing 





TRES JOLIE SHOP. Hairdressing Specials. 
Franco American Toilet Articles. 1105 W. 9. 





Interior Decorators 





ALLEN-HARBESON CO., Brack Shops con- 
sulting decorators and interior furnishers. 





Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER» KNITTING Co 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JBR- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS INS CHECK SURIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 


Beautiful pieces of 
pottery are shown in a 
large stationery shop on 
Hill street near Seventh. 
Wonderfully blended 
blue and green vases 
and bowls, ideal orna- 
ments for library or den, 
and priced quite reason- 
able, too. 

Shopping. upstairs 
usually means ease and 
good service. In a shop 
on the sixth floor of the 
Title Guarantee building 
flowers for every oc- 
casion are shown from a 
small bouquet to a gor- 
geous wreath. 

Particular women are 
always particular about 
their corsets. Perfec- 
tion can only be gained 
by perfection in details 
and the corset is pos- 
sibly the most important detail to be 
considered. A shop on the tenth floor 
of the Haas building makes a specialty 
of correct corsets, built to your figure, 
corsets that have style and give service. 
This means corset satisfaction and 1s 
trite eEeOMOlly. 

For anything in the engraving line, 
try the shop in the Brack Shops building 
that makes a specialty of catering to 
particular people. If you want your en- 
graving done just so, a little better than 
seeins necessary. take your next order 
to this firm, and I know you will be 
satished. 

Every person is thinking millinery 
these days. The next time you think 
about the subject think of a little shop 





Courtesy 
Cline-Cline. 


on Broadway near Seventh, second 
floor. Exquisite styles moderately 
priced make this shop popular with 


women who want style coupled with 
quality at a common-sense price. 

Everything imaginable in the floral 
line from a flower to an elaborately dec- 
orated basket can be seen in a flower 
shop on the sixth floor of the Title 
Guarantee Building. Such a comfort to 
shop upstairs, too, no rush, or bother 
which means good service, and attention 
and inviting prices. 





1] 


Ladies’ Tailor 





GORDON THE TAILOR, 
will make a suit for $30—-Bring this ad. 


A. FRIEDMAN, 520 S. Broadway. Style 
quality, with low prices keep us busy. 


Jee S13..S.. Hill. 
for particular women. 


Leather Goods 


820 Haas Bldg., 











Distinctive Clothes 
Prices moderate. 





EDWARD KORNGUT, Room 221, 520 S. 
Bdway. Manufacturer of fine leather goods. 
Expert repairing ladies’ hand bags, etc. 








Libraries 





BOOK-LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, 314 Laughlin 
Bldg. All the latest books for book-lovers. 





Millinery 


BONDIES @& ROTH: 228 Mercantile Piace. 
ltiats that please. Remodeling a specialty. 


DAVIS & CO., 751 S Broadway. Second 


Floor. Exclusive designs. From Paris. 


BERLIN MILLINERY PARLORS. 356 B’y. 
Expert hat remodeling. Charges moderate, 








Needlecraft 





YE HAND-MADE SHOPPE, Promenade “EB” 
Brack Shops. Caps, collars, lingerie. 





Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
29nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, etc. 


Panamas 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 


Pictures and Picture Framing 





FULD S ART SHOP, 752 -5.9Hill. 
candlesticks, novelties, etc. 


Pictures, 


Portrait Painting 


ROEHRIG STUDIO, 424 S. Broadway. Your 
photo taken, colored in oil with frame, 


$2.98, Painting only, $1.50. 
Scenarios 
M M. DALY—Manuscripts, Scenarios, 


Short Stories, Articles, Books and Plays in 
Manuscript to market. Manuscripts re- 
vised, criticised and typewritten. Nine 
vears in Los Angeles. Have you Song 
Poems or Musical Dictation? Moving 
Picture Directors Attention! Only first 
class scenarios for sale. Send in your 
order. 625 Majestic Theater Bldg. Office 


Hours 10:30 to 4. 


Upholstering 


Rade, HAUSER SoU: 


Figueroa. Uphol- 
stering furniture and 


interior finishing. 
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“The Eternal Magdalene” 


Interest in Robert H. McLaughlin’s 
story, “The Eternal Magdalene,” 1s 
heightened by the fact that it enrages 
as well as attracts the critical reader. 
Up to a certain point, the tale is so well 
told, so plausible, that it seems to indt- 
cate that Mr. McLaughlin, in his news- 
paper reporting career, has “done police 
headquarters,” and has ‘covered’ that 
grimiest of assignments for himself, as 
well as for his newspaper. That is to 
say, this capable reporter has actually 
done what hundreds of other reporters, 
in the days of their youth, have resolved 
but failed to do; he has made accurate 
transcripts from phases of real life with 
which the “respected” public is utterly 
unfamiliar. 


The point at which Mr. McLaughlin’s 
partly “ower-true tale” provokes the 
discerning to wrath is where it incontt- 
nently abandons a vivid atmosphere of 
realism (“vraisemblance” the French 
aptly call it) and “gasses” itself and its 
reader with a maudlin emanation of ir- 
ritating pseudo-mysticism. A nameless 
woman, who reforms Elijah Bradshaw, 
a hypocritical, professional political re- 
former, by gaining admission to his 
household and accomplishing several 
mysterious semi-miraculous acts of do- 
mestic readjustment — “straightening 
out” Elijah and his family,—is foisted 
upon the pharisaical magnate as_ his 
daughter, born out of wedlock, offspring 
of a mother who, alas! was not “Mrs. 
Elijah;” redeemed from a life of dubious 
morality, and burdened with many di- 
dactic responsibilities. 


The perplexity of the self-righteous 
old humbug in dealing with this disturb- 
er of his smug respectability—this -un- 
easy incarnation of the sins of his youth 
—whom he dares not introduce to his 
family as an irregular member thereof, 
and whom he dares not expel from her 
position of general servant and general 
Nemesis in his household —is the basis 
of some thorovghly good description of 
fallible htuman nature entangled in a web 
of its own weaving. All goes as excit- 
ingly as a fire-ball until the human as- 
pect of “The Woman” becomes hazy, 
and her nebulous form, no fonger real, 
trembles on the edge of the Fourth 


She tells Brad- 
aAtlideaine 


Dimension of Space. 
shaw her “mission is ended,” 
cries: 


“Stop! If you are not my daughter, 
who are you?) You come into my house 
like a thief in the night, and you bring 
with you a curse, a curse that has sent 
me through hell. And now you say 
your work is done, that you must go.... 
Tell me, why did you come here?’ 

“The Woman looked at him _ reso- 
lutely. 

“*T came here to reach your heart and 
to humble your pride. I came here, not 
to teach you that you should condone 
sin, but to awaken you to a sense of your 
own unworthiness to sit in judgment 
on your fellow-creatures. I came here 
to prove to you that our misfortunes are 
not always of our own making.’ 

“The man sank back in his chair. 

<tAnd youmnave taught me that les- 
son well.’ he said. 

“There was a Silence. 

“Then Bradshaw suddenly drew him- 
self up. 

“‘RBut you have not explained to me 
who you are,’ he said sternly. 

“He arose and, going to the Woman, 
put both his hands on her shoulders. 

“‘Before you go, he commanded her, 
“before you pass that door, you shall 
‘tell me who you are.’ 

“The Woman drew herself up and 
raised her head. A divine light shone 
in her eyes, as if her face had been il- 
jumined by supernatural power. 

“47 isten, she said,. and Nereeelear 
voice filled the room with its resonant 
richness: ‘I am the eternal Magdalene, 
made immortal by the touch of His hand, 
two thousand years ago’....When she 
had finished speaking, Bradshaw dropped 
down in a chair at his desk, and covered 
his face with his hands. He had been 
awed by the vision of the Woman, and 
her words had penetrated to the inner- 
most depths of his consciousness. He 
was inspired by a reverence which he 
had never before felt. He had hid his 
face, as from something too holy to be 
desecrated by mortal eyes. After a 
time he took his hands away , and 
elanced again out into the room. The 
Woman was no longer there. He sprang 
to his feet and called to her, but no one 
answered. He went to the front door, 


and, opening it, looked out into the 
cold, starry night. The street was 
empty.” 


It Mr. McLaughlin would rewrite his 
book, eliminating the supernatural ele- 
ment, which is unnecessary, and sub- 
stitute for the mystic visitant a flesh-and- 
blood woman whose relationship to 
Bradshaw is really that of the awkward 
daughter, he would have to his credit 
a novel that could be compared favor- 
ably with some of the best work of 
Dickens. The inherent merit in “The 
Eternal Magdalene,” which makes it an 
exceptionally good story in spite of its 
pseudo-psychic bathos, provokes this 
frank criticism. (“The Eternal Magda- 
lene.” By Robert H. McLaughlin. 
George H. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Over Paradise Ridge” 


Decidedly absurd, almost sticky in its 
saccharine qualities, yet withal rather a 
readable tale for those moments which, 
doubtless, come to most mortals when 
they do not care how soft or ridiculous 
is a story of love, so it comes out all 
right and “they live happily ever after” 
—stich is “Over Paradise’ Ridge,” by 
Maria Thompson Daviess. She gives 
us a heroine named Betty, who is all, 
that would be expected with such a 
“sweet name.’ This young person, who 
has scant regard for the conventions but 
is always, O, so proper! tells in the 
first person of her troubles in deciding 
whether to marry the brilliant young 
New York playwright or to accept Sam 
and his life close to the soil. Sam wins 
and sagely remarks “A man must plow 
his field of life deep, Betty, but if a wom- 
an didn’t trudge ’long-side with her hoe 
and seed-basket what would the harvest 


be?” “Over Paradise Ridge” should 
have a strong appeal to sweet sixteen. 
(“Over Paradise Ridge” ~9By Maria 
Thompson Daviess. Harpers. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Audrey,” one of Mary Johnston’s 
most popular novels, which was played 
successfully’ on the stage several years 
aco. will soon be seen on the screens. 
Pauline Frederick will take the part of 
Audrey, and the play will be set at Palm 
Beach and Jacksonville. 






D isaac Disraeli, 


opening fly-leaf by the author, de- 
clares that proverbs take all the colors 
of life, and are often exquisite strokes of 


quoted on an 


genius. Certainly, the proverbs of a na- 
tion are a sure index of the national 
characteristics. The author of the pres- 
ent handy yet comprehensive volume, in 
stead of following a merely alphabetic 
order, divides his proverbs into two doz- 
en or more chapters under distinctive 
heads:—“Singular Proverbs,” “Obscure 
Proverbs,” “Christmas and Easter Pro- 
verbs,’ “Graceful Proverbs.” Under the 
last heading, in his Introduction, he 
makes the rash remarks: —‘Nearly all 
proverbs are man-made; women have 
had little or no part in forming them 
except so far as they have influenced the 
opinions of their male companions. Many 
of them refer to feminine traits and obli- 
gations, but only as they are considered 
by men. The few that reflect the fem- 
inine mind are generally found in sec- 
tions of the world where women are held 
in most subjection.” 


Then follow two paragraphs, with 
Arabian, French, Danish, English, He- 
brew, Dutch, Tamil, Osmanli, and Portu- 
guese proverbs illustrative of his con- 
tention. But not one Scotch proverb, al- 
though the Scottish mind runs to pro- 
verbs, and—to contradict the author’s 
eeneralization—as often as not from the 
feminine standpoint. In no country is 
there so much real partnership between 
man and woman; moreover, in the humor 
of Scotch songs, the woman is nearly al- 
ways represented as getting the best of 
it. And what of George Eliot and her 
Mrs. Poyser, whose sayings ran _ to 
proverbs very soon to be quoted in Par- 
liament? Mr. Marvin quotes George 
Eliot only once, and the quotation is not 
from “Adam Bede.” 


Under the heading, “National Charac- 
teristics,’ later in the Introduction, he 
states that “Scotch and Welsh proverbs 
closely resemble those that are in use in 
England, particularly in their practicabil- 
ity. As the English borrowed from the 
ancients, so the Scotch and Welsh bor- 
rowed from the English, and to meet 
their own needs changed the English 
forms of expression wherever it became 
necessary and added other apt sayings 
wrought out of their experiences. The 
natural ruggedness of Scotland seems to 
have had an influence on the speech of 
the people, for their proverbs abound in 
direct, plain-snoken warnings and coun- 
sels.” Several of the above statements 
might have to be modified from philolog- 
ical or historical reasons; but that hard- 
ly any “Graceful Proverbs” is credited 
to Scotland is not to be wondered at, 
“The proverbs in common use among the 
Welsh,” he goes on to say, “are more 
religious than those that are found else- 
where. . . . The Japanese are lively and 
humorous in their sayings and are fond 
of figurative expressions and similitudes. 
The use of pithy sentences is so general 
among them that Japan has been called 
‘The Land of Proverbs.’ But here. it 
might appositely be asked, is not the 
clever Japanese authoress and the keen- 
witted matron (obasan) at the back of 
most of them? “Though near neighbors 
to the Chinese, their sayings are much 
lighter and refer to conditions and things 
as they appear on the surface. The Chi- 
nese are thoughtful, dignified, serious, 
and businesslike in their aphorisms.” Cer- 
tainly, we should not expect Chinese 
proverbs to reflect the feminine mind; 
but it is different in Japan. 

The book makes a pleasant companion 
for an odd hour, and is furnished with 
thoroughly good index and explanatory 
matter. (“Curiosities in Proverbs.” Clas- 
sified and Arranged with Annotations by 
Dwight Edwards Marvin. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Bullock's.) 


“The Curved Blades” 

Carolyn Wells is leaving no stone un- 
turned to give the public what it wants. 
Some of us like detective stories—others 
like love stories. “I'll give them both 
in one,” said the clever Carolyn, douht- 
less, when she started out to concoct 
“The Curved Blade,” her latest Fleming 
Stone tale of mystery, and she does it in 
a thoroughly efficient and highly satis- 
factory manner, for she shows us this 
astute detective, who always has been ot 
more human characteristics than most of 
his fiction prototypes, in love. But she 


LOS 


does not forget that readers of such 
stories demand further exercise for their 
brains than merely pursuing the course 
of true love, which never did run smooth, 
and so she gives them a mystery to pon- 
der, such a murder mystery as has not 
been devised in many story moons. For 
Miss Lucy Carrington, an acrid spinster 
of fifty years, wealthy enough to be able 
to bully those persons she has gathered 
about her in her houshold, is found dead 
one morning, sitting before her dressing 
table, arrayed in a beautiful neglige, 
wearing her magnificent jewels, clasping 
in her hand the glove of a French for- 
tune-seeking count who has wanted to 
marry her, around her neck a Japanese 
paper snake, and in the back of her head 
the marks of a blow which had fractured 
her skull. And an autopsy determines 
that she kad died of aconite poisoning 
three hours before the blow on her head 
was received. Her lovely neice, her 
charming paid companion, her nephew, 
her devoted count, all fall under suspi- 
cion and it takes a Fleming Stone to find 
the real criminal, a discovery to which 
the careful reader will beat him by sev- 
eral pages. It is a story that once begun 
is not likely to be laid aside for indulg- 


ence in philosophical reading. (“The 
Curved Blades.” By Carolyn Wells. Lip- 
pincott. Bullock’s.) 


“Nan of Music Mountain” 


There are few writers of western 
stories who can describe a gun fight so 
realistically as Frank H. Spearman. He 
has demonstrated that time and again, in 
“Whispering Smith’ and others of his 
books, but in his latest, “Nan of Music 
Mountain,” he has done what is, per- 
haps, the best thing of its kind ever at- 
tempted, when he tells of the battle of 
deSpain, single-handed, with four of his 
enemies in a lonely barroom close to the 
Spanish Sinks of Colorado. The vivid- 
ness of this narrative, the sustained sus- 
pense leading up to the actual shooting, 
have seldom been equalled in what is, 
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at times, disrespectfully called ‘“west- 
ern fiction.” Spearman’s powers as a 
writer do not stop with his abilities to 
picture fights, he can also draw, with 
sure touch, women for whom all men 
would, as do his heroes, gladly dare 
death and he puts one such into this 
hook, “Nan” herself is a true daughter of 
the mountains, able to ride and shoot 
and face blood, but able, likewise, to 
give a womanly love to the man whom 
her discerning eyes see is worthy of it. 
This girl is introduced as the rifle shot 
who has defeated the great de Spain. 
But it appears to have been but a flut- 
tering of the heart, acting on the hand, 
which has affected that redoubtable west- 
erner and he manages, for the remainder 
of the time, until he has succeeded in 
marrying the girl, who on several oc- 
casions saves his life, to separate the 
two quite distinct emotions required for 
shooting enemies and loving them. The 
peculiar fascination of the Kentucky 
feud country has been most successfully 
transferred to the Rocky Mountains. 
There have been few more thrilling 
stories of the west produced recently 
than this new book of Spearman’s. It 
has about it a gratifying air of probabil- 
ity, of conviction that such lives, wild 
though they be, really have been lived. 
(“Nan of Music Mountain.” By Frank 
H. Spearman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Builock’s.) 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 31709 

Estate of Louisa BEB, Johanknecht, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given by the un- 
dersigned Frederick W. Johanect Admin- 
istrator of the Estate of Louisa EK. Johan- 
Knecht deceased, to the creditors of, and 
ail persons having claims against the said 
deceased, to file them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the 
publication of this notice, in the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court of Califor- 
nia in and for the County of Los Angeles, 


Los Angeles 
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or to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the said 
Administrator at the office of John Beards- 
ley and A. B. Shaw Jr., his attorneys, 336 
Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, which said office the undersigned 
selects as the place of business in all mat- 
ters connected with said estate of Louisa 
EH. Johanknecht deceased in the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, 
Dated March 22, 1916. 
FREDERICK W. JOHANECT. 
Administrator. 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 





RitSERONG (Ex Ageor Midwick, 


Pacific coast and Southern Califor- 
nia golf champion, is generally picked 
in country club circles as the almost cer- 
tain winner of the latter title when the 
Southern California championship is 
played at the Los Angeles Country Club 
next week. The tournament is to open 
Ori jemand will attract many of the 
most noted golfers of the state. It may 
be that the new rule which allows in- 
dividual invitations to be sent players 
not members of any club in the Southern 
California Golf Association will work 
Armstrong’s undoing, since invitations 
have been sent north to Jack Neville, 
Harry Davis, Robin Hayne and others of 
the San Francisco’ stars. However, 
Armstrong met and defeated these same 
menain the. Pacific coast championship at 
Del Monte last summer and he is in 
good form now, having won three im- 
portant winter tournaments in this vi- 
cinity—the invitation events at San 
Gabriel, Santa Barbara and Virginia. His 
strongest southern opponents will be 
Harold B. Lamb and Norman Macbeth. 
Lamb and Armstrong have several times 
been the finalists in Southern California 
tournaments, with Armstrong usually 
coming off the victor. Lamb, also, is in 
fine fettle, as his victory in the Mid- 
wick tournament proved. He, likewise, 
was the winner in the Altadena tourna- 
ment. It is regarded as doubtful whether 
or not Macbeth will play, but if so he 
may be relied upon to be close to the fin- 
ish. The tournament this year is under 
the direction of a committee composed 
of Edward B. Tufts of Los Angeles, E. 
N. Wright of Annandale, Raymond 
Hornby of Redlands, Dr. A. D. Cameron 
of Riverside and Alexander Macdonald 
of Midwick. All flights after the cham- 
pionship flight are to be of thirty-two 
players, to be played on handicap, with 
as many flights as.there are entries to 
fill them. Four trophies will be awarded 
in each flight, winner, runner-up and win- 
ner and runner-up of defeated eights. 
As a special entertainment committee 
for the affair the Los Angeles Country 
Club has appointed Y. L. Mott, Charles 
Van Loan, James Long, Robert Troe- 
scher and C. R. Noyes. It is the aim of 
the Los Angeles club to make this the 
most notable championship ever held in 
the south and elaborate preparations are 
being made for the entertainment of the 
visitors. 





Good Folo at Riverside 


Polo at Riverside is resulting in some 
of the best games ever seen in the west 
and when the final contest of the citrus 
city’s tournament is played tomorrow 
there will be staged what is the first 
test in several years between strictly all- 
eastern and all-western teams. The east- 
ern aggregation which will play Sunday 
will be made up around the famous 
stars, Malcolm Stevenson and Perry 
Beadleson, who have been covering 
themselves with glory in California all 
this winter. The backbone of the west- 
ern team will be Hugh Drury. It 1s cer- 
tain that one of his team mates will be 
Carleton Burke, but the other members 
have net, at this writing, been selected. 
Each team is to use only the ponies of 
its respective members, so the contest 
also will be between eastern and western 
horses. At the time The Graphic goes 
to press the possession of only one oi 
the cups in the Riverside tournament 
has been determined. The Riverside 
Juniors won the Magnolia trophies by 
defeating the Cincinnati teain, 1034 to 
414, and the Riverside Tigers, 10% to 
4Y%,. California polo received a ee 
shock when the Cooperstown team de- 
feated the Midwick aggregation, last 
Sunday by the overwhelming score of 
10 to 24. Midwick was represented by 
Reggie Weiss, Hugh Drury, M. Fleisch- 
mann and Carleton Burke, while the 
Cooperstown team was made up of the 
veterans Heckscher, Stevenson, Beadles- 
ton and Major C. G. Ross. Midwick, 
with a different line-up however, suc- 
ceeded in taking Coronado into camp, 
Tuesday, 8 to 6%. in the most closely 
contested game of the tournament, to 
date. 


Midwick’s Clay Pigeon Pop 


Mortality among clay pigeons was not 
so great as expected at the opening of 
Midwick’s new trap shooting grounds 
last Saturday. Six professionals who 
were present created most of the havoc, 
but among the amateurs of the club 
there was not one that scored fifty hits 
out of a possible hundred. The new 
Midwick sport was the big feature of 
the day at the country club, polo, tennis 


and even golf receiving but secondary 
attention while the guns were popping. 
The women were fully as enthusiastic as 
the men over the diversion offered by 
shotguns and considering that most of 
the fair competitors had never before 
handled a gun their scores were not dis- 
graceiul. But this mitigating circum- 
stance should not be forgotten in look- 
ing over the scores, which are hereto ap- 
pended: 


Amateurs 
W. H. Nevin ee 44x100 
Mie) ace OLeT sO tase sneer cia... . soa 41x100 
De aie Ge. sss. « Sarees 834x100 
COR ASSES ca ck a es © eels 3838x100 
Jet. ll, [Sn i niet 8 Ane 117x100 
Tao CCC ee ss sw eS ~ s ce 34x100 
eee CS s,s. es +. cae 29x100 
mR. PD Hull .«...% 4. eee eee 31x100 
re. W.ubenton .....550:neee. oo oe 24x100 
By. lis @Cemter «aos eee ee 40x100 
Ee. D. Jonmsatieesa. fee a ee 30x100 
JS... DAME See ee wks obs 36x100 
Fea. Spal items... es sb woe tix 
Tees. ELA TISO 1) peers ies ere © viace ees 18x100 
MSs Ela PrisOn <a. 2 ee eas a 14x100 
Miss Siierie oi... «otter ee Se ee se 16x100 
Mrs pe Ott jou. «sus eee on eee 2x100 
ae Pee re CN isa ea tees ee oo. sa 3x100 
I ee BE ia Nk ta Gee ee ae Se 5x100 
Mice IEG CS) i i a ee, ee 5x100 
Professionals 
Pie CeCiKei le... > +. See ve ee oe 98x100 
ie OS COTM Vo cosa wc ee be we 988x100 
15 nd Me Stile doot: 5) ee ck <r 9§8x100 
Feri MiCIWS: 2... Skis. . :3 ees -,.98x100 
eer ECO CIIAS. 5 6 oc diwe ces SOR ee es be 92x100 
red Peep lGi ew. cues. Se ae 4 877x100 





Yacht Club’s Season Itinerary 

Saturday, May 6, has been set as the 
official date for the opening of the 1916 
yachting season by the South Coast 
Yacht Club. That date there will be the 
formal flag-raising, inspection of boats, 
and a dinner-dance at the clubhouse. 
It is planned this year to make rather 
a chaneves in the formieo1ecitb events, 
giving the larger part of the program 
to cruising and special events rather than 
to racing. The complete programm for 


the season, just announced, is as follows: 

May, Saturday 6, opening day—Insp€c- 
tion of yachts, 3 p.m. Prizes. Flag rais- 
ing, 4:30 p. m. Dinner and formal val. 
Sunday 7—At home on board, a. m. Squad- 
ron cruise, p. m. Saturday 13—Regular 
members’ meeting. Sunday 14—Race. Com- 
modore cup, all classes. Two prizes. Sat- 
urday 20—Sierra Madre Club night at 
Ss. Cc. Y. C. Formal dance. Sunday 21— 


Cruise for Sierra. Madre Club. Monday 
29—Cruise to Avalon. 
June, Saturday 38—Informal dinner- 


dance. Sunday 4—Race, Nordlinger trophy. 
Bird Rock course. Second prize. Satur- 
day 10—Regular members’ meeting. Sun- 
day 1i—Challenge races. All challenges 
to be in before 12 p. m. night before. Sat- 
urday 17—Cruise to Newport by land. Sun- 
day 18—Cruise about bay. Saturday 24— 
Race, Montgomery cup. First and second 
place. Around Catalina. Sunday 25—Race 
finish and sailing parties. 

July, Monday 38—Cruise to Avaion. Sat- 
urday 8—Informal! dance. Sunday 9—-Race, 
Viee Commodore cup. Point Firmin course. 
Second cup. Saturday 15—Dance for L, A. 
Motorboat Club. Sunday 16—Regatta for 
motor boats. Details by regatta commit- 


tee, Saturday 22—Entertainment and 
dance, 8S. C. Y. C. Sunday 23—Race, Rear 
Commodore cup. Ten-mile panhandle. 


Second prize. Saturday 29—Open. Sun- 
day 380—Open. 

August, Saturday 5—Start cruising race 
to San Diego, 12:00 m. Yawls and sloops, 
Sunday 6—Start motorboat race to San 
Diego. 12:00 m. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11—Regatta 
at San Diego for yachts and motorboats. 
Saturday 12—Start back to San Pedro, 
10:00 a. m. Sailboats. Sunday 13—Start 
of motorboats to San Pedro, a m. Sat- 
urday 19—Informal dance. Sunday 20— 
Race for Times Cup. Cincente course. 
Saturday 26—Open. Sunday 27—Take in- 
ventory before stag cruise. 

September, Sunday 38—Stag cruise, L. A. 
M. B. C. Invited. Monday 4—Baseball, 
S. Cc. ¥. C. vs. Db. A. M. B. C. Saturday 9— 
Open. Sunday 10-—Cruise to Portuguese 
Bend. Saturday 16—Masquerade dance. 
Sunday 17—-Ladies’ race, director’s cup. 
First, second and third prizes. Saturday 
23—Open. Sunday 24—Arbitrary handicap, 
Cc. E. Fulton cup. Second and third prizes. 
Saturday 30—Open. 

October, Sunday 
Saturday 


cruise. 
meeting. 
Saturday i14— 


1-—Squadron 








1g parties. 
Cloisng banquet. 


Honolulu Yacht Race Likely 

Success for the San Diego-Honolulu 
yacht race seems assured, with four en- 
tries for the event already made and 
more expected. It is proposed that the 
race, the successor of the old San Pedro- 
Honolulu contest which was held for 
fave last time ime@9l2, shallastart. from 
San Diego July 4 and that the week pre- 
ceding shall be made the occasion for a 
great regatta on the southern bay with 
both motor boat and sailing races, row- 
ing events and swimming contests. The 
first boat to enter for the ocean event 
was the Adele of San Diego. The Adele 
is a 48-foot yawl, designed and owned by 
Capt. Lew B. Harris, who sailed the 
Lurline, when that famous old boat won 
the last Honolulu race. The Lurline, 
by-the-way, is now a humble freight 
carrier on the west coast of Mexico. 
Once upon a time it was a millionaire’s 
plaything. The other three entries are 
the Seafarer, San Francisco, Capt. L. A. 
Norris; the Erdie, San Francisco, Capt. 








Abnormal Weight a 
Danger Signal 


Excessive weight means faulty elimination—in fact, 
physicians have begun to class it as a disease. Auto- 
matic massage does away with burdensome fat. 
Underweight means nervous tension—a recognized 
Automatic mas- 
sage relieves the tension, quiets the nerves, and pro- 


forerunner of physical breakdown. 


motes proper body building. 


We invite you to call at our Demonstrating Par- 
lors, and inspect this remarkable machine. 
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John Barneson; the Eloise, Portland, 
owned by Dr. Robert H. Ellis. It is prob- 
able, also, that the schooner Natoose, 
owned by Capt. L. P. Ashe of Vancouver, 
will be a participant. The Natoose 
sailed in two other races to Honolulu. 
The South Coast Yacht"@Clib of Los 
ste is expected to make an entry, 
also. 





Ojai Tennis Event Due 

Next Thursday the annual Ojai tennis 
tournament will open at Nordhoff, with 
court stars from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in attendance. The principal 
event of the Ojai tournament is the hold- 
ing of the state interscholastic cham- 
pionships and every high school in this 
city will send at least two representa- 
tives. Among the older Los Angelans 
who will be seen in action at Nordhoff 
are Maurice McLoughlin, who is doing 
serious work getting in condition for an 
attempt to regain his former national 
title from Willie Johnston in the east 
next summer, Tom Bundy, Ward Daw- 
son, Simpson Sinsabaugh, Cliff Herd, 
Nat Browne and Miss Florence Sutton. 





Renewed Interest in Rifle Shooting 

With the proposed muiltary camp at 
Monterey receiving such hosts of pledged 
recruits from business and professional 
inen in Southern California there has 
come renewed interest in rifle shooting 
in this vicinity and week-ends_ see 
throngs of men coaxed from golf links 
and tennis courts to the rifle range out 
toward the foothills. Just as Wellington 
said the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the cricket fields of England, so may 
America’s battles of the future be won on 
the rifle ranges, apparently concludes the 
youthful American and Los Angeles, in 
common with other sections of the coun- 
try 1S experiencing something of a craze 
for target practice, according to the 
sporting goods dealers, who are in a 
position to judge of the amount of pow- 
der and ball being consumed hereabouts. 
President Wilson, speaking several 
months ago of the reliance to be placed 
on “a citizenry trained and accustomed 
to arms” must have had in mind the 
thousands of men and boys who are con- 
stantly endeavoring to increase their 
skill at magiauee ap: As revealing the 
extent to which the sport of shooting at 
a target has developed in the United 
States consider the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and its ramifications: There are 
now thirteen hundred rifle clubs organ- 
ized and affiliated with the association, 
the membership of which is comprised 
almost entirely of civilians. There are 
also eighty college and university clubs, 
and 140 high, preparatory, and military 
school clubs. As a sport rifle shooting 
in this country is only about half-a-cen- 
tury old. The first international match 
in which American riflemen engaged was 
in 1874, when half a dozen of the nation’s 


Packard and 


other promi- 
nent automobile 
engineers favor 
motor oils from 
Western crude. 


Exposition juries at San 
Francisco and San Diego 
gave highest competitive 
awards to Zerolene—an 
oil from Western crude. 
Zerolene is the best oil for 
your motor because scien- 
tifically refined from se- 
lected California crude— 


asphalt-base. Government 
experts tell us that oils cor- 
rectly refined from asphalt- 
base crude ‘‘distill without 
decomposition” [do not break 
up and lose their lubricating 


value under cylinder heat] 
and are “much better adapted to 
motorcylinders, asfarastheircarbon- 
forming proclivities are concerned, 
than are paraffine-base Pennsylvania 
oils.’? When you empty the crank- 
case refill with Zerolene. Dealers 
everywhere and at service stations 
and agencies of the Standard Oil 
Company, 
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best marksmen met and defeated by the 
narrow margin of three points an equal 
number of crack shots representing I[re- 
lana: 


14 





a HERE has been a decidedly bullish 


# tone to the Los Angeles stock ex- 
change market this week, with higher 
prices prevailing for the leaders in prac- 
tically all fines and with many large 
share transactions. As is the general rule 
on the local exchange, the bulk of the 
trading, at least in number of shares 
changing hands, was in the mine list, 
with Oatman stocks as the leaders. 
Pictured Rock, a newly listed Oatman 
security, Was given its first call Wednes- 
day and recorded large sales. More 
than thirty-hve thousand shares changed 
hands on the board that day at quota- 
tions a little above 11 cents and the off- 
board sale of 200,000 shares was reported 
digthe same figure. Big Jim, after.touch- 
ing a new high of $1.88, suffered a slight 
reaction and dropped back to $1.85. 
Boundary Cone and Sun Dial were firm. 
Ten thousand shares of the latter sold 
m one day at the prevailing fgure of 
15-15% cents. Improvement also was 
noted in United Western, Arizona Tom 
Reed and Sunnyside. Oatman United is 
a new mining company which has an- 
nounced tnat it will soon seek a listing 
on the Los Angeles exchange. 

Union Oil, the leader in that class of 
stocks, is strong at this writing at $75. 
The largest sale so far reported this 
week is of 100 shares at that figure and 
bids at the same quotation continue with 
all the stock available at that price ap- 
parently sold. Union Provident is re- 
ported selling off-board at $72.25. Ail 
the other high-priced oils are firm at 
practically the same prices which have 
prevailed recently. 

Home Telephone common and pre- 
ferred continues to be in great demand. 
Common dropped a few points from its 
$35 high of last week but regained that 
quotation by the middle of the week, 
with the demand for stock apparently 
unsatished. Preferred, on the other 
land, has continued its slow but steady 
advance and is much sought at the com- 
paratively high price of $71. Los An- 
geles Investment seems to have regained, 
itl a measure, its former position as a 
stock of recognized value, since it has 
held for the last three months a quota- 
tion of better than 65 cents, in spite of 
nuinerous bear raids. Just now it is sell- 
ing firm at 74 cents. Only the bank 
stocks and bonds were exceptions to the 
improved demand and higher prices 
which prevailed this week. Little activ- 
ity was noted in either. 

March proved one of the best months 
for a long time on the local exchange. 
Shares traded in figured approximately 
2,400,000 with an aggregate value in ex- 
cess of $900,000. Sustained trading has 
not been so noticeable since before the 
opening of European war and the boards 
in the exchange room have frequently 
of Jate been found too small to record 
ell the transactions. 


Banks and Bankers 

Los Angeles Chapter of the American 
Bankers Association has not been behind 
hand in promoting. interest in Thriit 
Week, this week, and as a result the pub- 
lic has received constant admonition on 
the importance of saving. For the pur- 
pose of aiding the movement the follow- 
ing committee was appointed: E. R. 
Branhan, Hellman Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank; Leo Chandler, Citizens Trust 
Seeeavines Bank; A, L. Crandall, Cali 
fornia Savings Bank; J. R. Henderson, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank; G. 
A. J. Howard, Hibernian Savings Bank; 
W. R. Morehouse, German American 
Trust & Savings Bank: G. E. Reid. Hoine 
Savines#Bank: Wale thomson. National 
Bank of California, president of Los An- 
geles Chapter; Paul C. Turman, Kaspare 
Cohn Commercial & Savings Bank, and 
E. G. McWilliam, Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, chairman. This commit- 
tee, feeling that this is a movement which 
is important to all classes, obtained the 
cooperation of an advisory thrift com- 
mittee, composed of leading representa- 
tives of commercial, educational and re- 
ligious activities in this city. made up of 
the following members: Dr. J. Willis 
Baer, President Occidental College; Pred 
L. Baker, President Baker Iron Works; 
Prof. Bruce Bliven, professor Universtty 
of Southern California; Walter Bordwell, 
Ex-Judge Bordwell & Matthews; G. A. 
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Brock, President Brock & Co.; Dr. J. W. 
Brougher, pastor Temple Baptist church; 
J. B. Bullock, manager Bullock’s Depart- 
ment Store; A. B. Cass, President Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Company; Kas- 


pare Cohn, President Kaspare Cohn 
Commercial & Savings Bank; Louis 
Cole, Secretary-Treasurer Simon Levi 


Company; Prof. W. A. Dunn, principal 
Polytechnic High School; Edwin T. Earl, 
publisher Express and Tribune; D. K. 
Edwards, Chairman Los Angeles High- 
way Commission; M. H. Flint, Vice- 
President Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank; John H. Francis, Superintendent 
of City Schools; A. Friese, capitalist; 
David A. Hamburger, President Ham- 
burger’s Department Store; Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor P. Hartnett, Acting Bishop 
Catholic Diocese; Rev. Dr. S. Hecht, 
Rabbi B’nai B’rith congregation; W. H. 
Housh, Principal Los Angeles High 
School; M. F. Ihmsen, publisher Exam- 
iner; Stoddard Jess, President First Na- 
tional Bank; H. Jevne, President Jevne 
Grocery Company; Rt. Rev. J. H. John- 
son, Bishop Episcopal church; Gail B. 
Johnson, Vice-President Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Edgar G. Ju- 
dah, President Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Association; Burt O. Kinney, Prin- 
cipal Lincoln High School; Oscar Law- 
lor, attorney; Arthur Letts, President 
Broadway Department Store; Dr. Chas. 
I’. Locke, Pastor First Methodist Epis- 
copal church; Henry W. Louis, Secre- 
tary Brownstein-Louis Company; D. E. 
Luther, General Secretary Young Men’s 
Christian Association; Wm. E. McVay, 
Vice-President German American Trust 
& Savings Bank; John B. Mitchell, Pres- 
ident Chamber of Commerce; Orra E. 
Monnette, President Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank; Dr. Philip Newmark, 
physician; Louis Nordlinger, President 
Nordlinger & Sons; H. W. U’Melveny, 
attorney; Gen... G. Otis, publisher Los 
Angeles Times; Chas. E. Sebastian, 
Mayor; Paul Shoup, President Pacific 
Electric Railway; F. B. Silverwood, Pres- 
ident F. B. Silverwood Company; Wm. 
H. Snyder, Principal Hollywood High 
school; Max FE Socha, puplisiere Ger 
mania; A. E. Wilson, principal Manual 
Arts High School; O. J. Wigdal, Presi- 
dent Home Savings Bank; Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary Chamber of Commerce; 
Teel emeoatter, chairman, President of 
security Trust & Savings Bank, former- 
ly President Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers’ Association. It is 
proposed that in the ensuing months 
prior to the summer season talks on 
thrift will be given by well known citi- 
zens in high schools, the Y. M. C. A.. 
Y. W. C. A. and before other organ 
zations. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Total corporation securities falling due 
in April in this country are estimated at 
approximately $58,000,000, to which must 
be added $30,000,000 of French govern- 
ment one-year 5 per cent notes which 
matured April 1, bringing Anril maturi- 
ties to a total higher than the %74.000,000 
due in Mav and close to the $91,000,000 
total for June. One of the heaviest April 
payments is that of $22,500,000 for notes 
of subsidiary companies of the American 
Telephone and Teelgraph. This payment 
was provided for in the recent sale by 
that corporation of $50,000,000 notes. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. and associates have 
made public offer of $75,000,000 5 per cent 
bonds of the government of Canada, re- 
cently bought by a group of leading east- 
ern makers. The bonds are from five to 
fifteen vear issues and are to be exempt 
from all taxation in Canada. 

I. C. White, state geologist of West 
Virginia, who recently completed an in- 
spection of the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany properties in Mexico, p!aces upon 
the company’s holdings a valuation of 
$294, 321,000. 

Despite four months of a deluge of 
orders, General Electric continues to 
book contracts at the rate of $150,000,000 
a year and speculators are expressing the 
opinion that the concern will this year 
earn 17 per cent on its $101,000,000 stock, 
without allowing for profits on its “spe- 
cial export business,” otherwise war or- 
ders. Bonuses aggregating between $3.- 
000,000 and $5,000,000 will be distributed 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


by General Electric this year to em- 
ployees in service for five years or long: 
er. The first installment was paid April 
l and was a sum equivalent to 5 per cent 
of the individual earnings for the six 
months ending June 30, 1916. 

Cash holdings by large corporations 
are this year assuming huge proportions. 
To mention a few, the United States 
Steel Corporation has cash holdings of 
$110,000,000; General Electric Company, 
cash, $35,000,000; E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., “cash, accounts receivable 
and materials,’ $64,894,107; Bethlehem 
Steel, cash and Anglo-French bonds, 
$40,000,000; Central Leather Co., cash, 
$7 366.000; Studebaker Corporation, cash, 
$5,910,000. 

Declaration of a 1 per cent dividend 
on the preferred stock by the Chicago 
Great Western makes the second at the 
same rate on that stock since the re- 
organization of the company in 1909, The 
initial dividend was declared in Novem- 
ber, 1915. No statement was made as to 
whether this is to be regarded as placing 
the stock on a 2 per cent annual basis. 

Tonopah Mining Company of Nevada 
has declared the reguiar quarterly divi- 
dent of 15 per cent, payable April 20. 

Western Union Telegraph will pay its 
regularly quarterly dividend of 114 pet 
cent, April 15. 

New York Central has declared its 
ustial quarterly dividend of 1% per cent, 
payable May 1. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


NE million, two hundred thousand 


dollars in new business was writ- 
ten by the home office agency force of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the January-February-March 
loyalty contest conducted while Gen- 
eral Manager John Newton Russell, Jr., 
was in the east. In celebration of this 
remarkable record and as a welcome 
home to Mr. Russell, the agency force 
entertained Thursday at luncheon. Near- 
ly fifty persons were present at the 
affair. Another interesting insurance 
gathering of the week was tkat of the 
local force of Jokn W. Gunter, Los An- 
geles general agent of the West Coast- 
san Francisco Life, in honor of C. W. 
Helser of San Francisco, agency man- 
ager of the ordinary department of that 
company. Mr. Helser in his address 
told of the highly satisfactory growth of 
the company. 

Lamb & Dowell of Los Angeles, have 
been appointed Pacific Coast general 
agents for the automobile department 
of the California Insurance Company, 
and have opened offices in San Fran- 
cisco, in addition to their loca! office. 
The firm has had the Los Angeles 
agency for the California for several 
years and its record of new business 
was so satisfactory that its activities 
were extended to include the entire 
coast. 

Deliveries, probably, will begin next 
week of the first two of the three vol- 
umes in which the California state in- 
surance department is to embody its an- 
nual report covering insurance opera- 
tions of 1915. One of the volumes will 
be devoted io fire and marine insur- 
ance, the second to life and fraternal, 
and the third, data for which is not yet 
complete, will be on miscellaneous in- 
surance. Heretofore the department 
has not issued its complete report be- 
fore Wetober. 

Numerous agency changes have been 
made in fire insurance circles here this 
week. RR. B. Stephens & Co. has re- 
signed one of the two local agencies of 
the Home Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, which it has represented for 
fifteen years and has taken a secondary 
agency of the Phoenix of Hartford, which 
heretofore has been exclusively repre- 
sented in Los Angeles by R. A. Rowan 
& Co. The Home agency released by 
Stephens & Co. has been taken by the 
Althouse-McAfee Co. which, in turn. has 
released its former agency for the Home 
Underwriters to the Bond Investment 
Co. Another local change has been made 
by Davis, Prezlauer Company. which has 
resigned the agency for the Boston and 
taken in the Niagara. 

R. M. Thomson, for the last six years 
associated with R. B. Stephens & Com- 
pany has resigned his position with that 
firm and will become a special agent in 
the Los Angeles office of George H. Ty- 
son. who is Pacific coast manager for a 
number of large eastern fire insurance 
companies. 

Allowance of a rating credit for the 
installation of an approved type of lock 
to be carried on automobiles, diligent 
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use of which will be required to prevent 
theft, is being considered by the rates 
and rules committee of the Pacific Coast 
Underwriters’ Association, which, it is re- 
ported in San Francisco, probably will 
report favorably upon the proposal. 

Out of the 10,489 applications for life 
insurance received by the Pacific Mutual 
Life in 1915, only 9.8 per cent were de- 
clined or postponed, the percentage 
showing a decrease from the nreceding 
year. The company’s Emporia, Kans., 
general agency had the lowest percent- 
age of rejected cases among the agencies 
submitted 100 or more applications for 
the year, its ratio being but 2.6 per cent 
of rejections. 

E. L. Hearn of New York, president of 
the Casualty Company of America, has 
been a Los Angeles visitor this week. 








In “Adventures in Common Sense” 
Dr. Frank Crane, author of “Just Hu- 
man,” strikes a new note in literature. 
It is the essay made modern, readable, 
piquant and understandable, 





NEWS OCF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Call issued for flood control convention 

rere, 

Harris Newmark, pioneer merchant of 
clty, dies, 

Council orders investigation of efficiency 
bureau. 

David Caplan put on trial for dynamit- 
ing of Times building. 

California 

Lease and stock on San Clemente Island 
sold to Montana man for $300,000. 

_ Western Pacific foreclosure suit heard 

in San Francisco federal court. 

First oil assessment being prepared by 
state, 

United States 

United States punitive expedition 
Mexico still pursuing Villa. 

Great Britain denies American request 
for release of Germans taken from ves- 
se] of this nation. 

_ Roosevelt, Root and Hughes split New 

York Republican delegation in primaries, 
Wets win council majority in Chicago 

election. 

Gen. Goethals announces Panama Cana] 
will reopen April 15. 

Foreign 

Germans make slight 
upon Verdun, 

Holland mobilizes its army. 

German chancellor announces Teutons 
are ready for peace but will not submit 
to crushing of Prussian militarism. 

Zeppelin raids on England renewed. 

Germany apologizes to Switzerland for 
aerial] raid, 

eee Se —EeEEeeeeeeeee 

ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY CRDER 

CF SALE OF REAL ESTATE SHOULD 
NOT BE MADE. (INCLUDING 
PERSONAL PROPERTY) 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased, 

It is ordered by the Court that a’ per- 
sons interested in the estate of said de- 
ceased, appear hefore the said Superior 
Court on the 10th dav of May, 1916, at 10 
oclock A, M. of said day, at the Court 
Room of said Superior Court, Department 
2 thereof, in the Court House, in said 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cadlifernra, 
to show cause why an order should not be 
sranted to the administrator of said estate 
to sel! so much of the real estate of said 
deceased as mav be necessary for the best 
interests of said estate, as well as all per- 
sonal property of said estate. 

_And that a copy of this order be pub- 

lished at least four successive weeks in 

The Graphic, a newspaper printed and 

published in said County of Los Angeles. 

Joo. RIVDS, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 

Dated April 6th, 1916. 

A. B. Shaw, Jr., Administrator, 336 Title 
Ins. Bldg, 4t 
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ft i CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


“ éé 9 NAME OFFICERS 
. rou toryian MERCHANTS NATIONAL Ban of GHD ti 
| S.E. Cop. Sixt and’ Spring Sapplas and Profits, $600,000. 
uae 5, ident. 
over the y\ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK & %, PETTIGREW, Cashier, 


AY 4 j Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
N. W. Cor. Filth and Spring. Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 


ee Se —~—“CCSOCSCCCOU nivided_ Profits, $235,162 ee 
RGE CHAFFEY, P ident. 
Sunset Route eee te GEORGE A, J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 


Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


Through the orange groves of South- NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA J. E. Pst URN 


ern California—up San Timoteo Can- H : Gani - 
; . pital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
yon—through San Gorgonio Pass— N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


near the foot of Mt. San Jacinto— 
through the Coachella Valley—skirt- OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK Wie no OW mr Castied 


ing the Salton Sea. ' Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
a 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


Through Arizona and New Mexico— J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
the commonwealth of Texas, with its {\IRST NATIONAL BANK WW. T. S HAMMOND, Cashier. 


cotton fields and rice plantations— : Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
s . e A = i 
the “Sugar Bowl” of Louisiana—Ba- S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Banat $2,502,664; Deposits 


5 20,006,000. 
you Teche, home of Evangeline— ; < eee 
quaint, historic New Orleans—“a dash ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK a vue Fe aor ele 


of Paris,” a suspicion of Old Spain, ; 
: thins oc orn M Capital, $1,500,000. 
a background of Mississippi levees, GEES NOES aes ahi Ee Surplus and Profits. $2.000.000. 


and an atmosphere of true Southern 
“hospitality.” 
AND THROUGH THE SOUTH 


“Dixie Land” of Song and Story Be AT S AT U R N sah Aa 
Double Daily Service PLANET PINGS 


Sunset Limited MAY NOW BE SEEN IN ALL ITS BEAUTY 
Leaves 8:15 a. m. THROUGH THE GREAT TELESCOPE 


NO EXTRA FARE—only two 

fee M! LOWE OBSERVATORY 
Through tourist sleeper to Washing- TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS 

OTe ance Et ites SATURDAYS and SUNDAYS, Until April 20th 


Pn Fn En Se 29: YEARS UNTIL SEEN AGAIN 


Limited trains North and East. SO CLEARLY AS NOW VISIBLE 


M i bout side trip over the . 
LOS ANGELES OFFICES <Auithe ‘Trails iii FREE VIEWS AND LECTURE 


212 West Seventh Street ° ON EVENINGS NAMED UNTIL APRIL 20th. PARTY ARRANGE- 
Bega) -Soring Street Age ete. pled moe MENTS FOR OTHER EVENINGS MAY BE MADE ON APPLICATION 
Leave New Orleans ednesdays an FROM LOS ANGELES TO 
Phones: Home 60641—Main 8322 Saturdays for New York. Fare same DAILY EXCURSION FARE ALPINE TAVERN a RETURN $2.00 
Day or Night as all-rail, and include meals and GO UP During the Day, RETURN via the Observatory at Night 
berth on ship. NIGHT RETURN SERVICE ONLY ON DAYS SHOWN ABOVE 


Seation, Fitth a GC l 
ation, Firth and Centra TO ECHO MTN. (Observatory) only, on days shown $1.25 


ef 8 
Restaurants and Rest Rooms Southern Pacific PURCHASE TICKETS FROM AGENT MAIN ST. STATION, LOS ANGELES 


for Passengers’ Convenience. 


FIVE TRAINS DAILY TO MT. LOWE 
From Main St. Station, Los Angeles 


8,9, 10 A. M.—1:30 to 4 P. M. 


TO CORONADO BEACH PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


A few hours’ scenic ride by train, steamship or automobile 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing Bay and Surf Bathing 


Rey) um - ’ @ 
bs 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. }) : Ac Cc ] de n { S 
el ‘os 


H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. T 
elephone 
can only be elimr- 


Ticket Agent nated when people 
rs ie u é on ae ae Ricat Tecerit ee 4 
to Chicago and other points are t aught to think. 


The Los Angeles Limited Make“ Safety First” 
r.s. | and Pacific Limited your guide post. 


Summer trains. 
Exeur- 
sions They run daily over the 
Rell, to the Salt Luke Route and 
iw! East Union Pacific and have 
i Will many friends among the 
Com- traveling public. Ae 


You will like thein, too, 


win ' : , 
Ta ; : Tunnel and the scenie attractions 


pl Pt = 
“ are interesting. 


Phones are Main S808, 


: Z ti 
i 
@ Home 10031, and the office nnn 
x is in Alexandria Hotel 
wl i) f Bldg., Fifth and Spring. a 
il 
, | os Angeles hallway 


: | SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Exposition / end UNION PACIFIC 


—inspiring—beautiful : 
_gay'thnd cae Polytechnic Elementary School 


like old Spain Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
__a bigger and better = MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
exposition for those 334 So. Spring St. FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 
who visit it in 1916. Phone any Cnt acon nee! Corner of Catalina and California Sts. PASADENA 


Santa Fe Station A 5130— 
Main 8225 
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| | H “‘Indestructo’ on a trunk is as safe a guarantee of 


superiority as ‘‘Sterling’’ on a piece of Silverware— 
almost any experienced traveler will tell you that. 











Indestructos Priced 





—You can buy an Indestructo trunk for $13.50, 
$15, $17.50 or $19.50—because of Bullock’s 


great purchase of certain models, which the Indes- 
tructo factory decided to discontinue, at mere frac- 
tions of their former prices. 


-—And every one is a De Luxe model, registered against loss, 
insured against destruction and protected against damage for 
five years—the same as though you paid the regular price— 


—36-inch Steamer size, $13.50; 40-inch Steamer size, $15: 
Man's 36-inch Trunk, $15; Woman’s 36-inch Trunk, $17.50; 
4Q-inch, $19.50. 


—The Man’s Trunk is fitted with deep divided top tray and 


silk hat compartment. Also with one extra suit tray. 


—The Woman's Trunk fitted with deep divided top tray, re- 
movable hat form and two extra skirt trays. 


—A\ll the trunks are perfect De Luxe models, with 6-ply 
hardwood veneer edges and corners and 4-ply panels. Corners 
are shod with heavy oxidized government bronze. Construction 
is riveted throughout — heavy bolts, dowels and special 


locks. Linings are of fine linen. Hardwood reinforce- 
ments, both ways. The Trunk Store—Bullock’s 


Fourth Floor 














